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‘hichever service he’s in 


he’s glad there's 


reer for Trouble, from Europe to 
the Philippines, big, powerful Martin 
Mariners have served with the U. S. Navy on 
every front. Mariners helped crush the Jap 
fleet in the first and second battles of the 
Philippines, hit the Nips hard at Saipan, 
crippled a Shokaku class Jap carrier at Leyte 
—accomplished scores of such exploits. 


In the Battle of the Atlantic, Mari- 

ners have sunk many U-boats to help 
Army transports with men and supplies get 
through safely. One helped capture Germany’s 
ace U-boat commander who sank the British 
carrier “Ark Royal.” Others have bombed 
enemy vessels, fought enemy planes, inter- 
cepted blockade runners. 





S. O.S.! Sturdy construction, high gull wings and a 3000 mile range make Martin 
Mariners tops at high-seas rescue work . . . heavy firepower and bombload make them 
bad news to the enemy. Ranging the world’s sea lanes, these big 24-ton patrol bombers 
are blazing trails for tomorrow's overocean airliners. 


a Martin ariner 


ri Serving as Transports, Mariners have 
speeded mail and supplies to remote 
Marine garrisons, evacuated wounded, trained 
Marine paratroopers. With the Naval Air 
Transport Service, Mariners pioneered routes 
in the Pacific and the Atlantic . . . carried in 
one year nearly 6,000,000 pounds of cargo, 
25,000 passengers. 


Many Rescues are credited to Mari- 

ners and their Coast Guard or Navy 
crews. Landing in 15-foot waves to pick up 48 
survivors of a troop transport .. . effecting 
rescues under enemy fire . . . giving courage 
and confidence to valiant Navy airmen by 
flying with carrier-based planes to rescue 
airmen downed in combat. 
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‘et shall return.” 


THAT PROMISE has been kept. 
Close on the heels of our first landings 
at Leyte came the gigantic Luzon inva- 
sion. On that first day, 80,000 tons of 
supplies and equipment were put ashore. 

Matériel made in U. S. A. is the 
answer to ultimate victory. American 
Industry backs our armed forces on 
fighting fronts throughout the world. 

One basic essential insures the success 
of our staggering war, production — 
quality lubrication. 

Texaco, in turn, helps to insure this 


The Texas Company 


success by serving industrial plants 
under one Sales Agreement for all 
plants in the U. S.: 1. Greater con- 
venience and utmost speed in delivery 
(through Texaco’s more than 2300 
wholesale supply points). 2. Uniform 
quality and specifications of industrial 
fuels and lubricants. 3. Skilled Lubrica- 
tion Engineering Service to aid in in- 
creasing production. 

This economical, efficient plan oper- 
ates nation-wide for all industry, to 
maintain vital war production. 










—in all i 
48 States 





mn FRUEHAUFS! 


5,000 Gallons Per Trip... 


ENOUGH FOR A QUART 


LIKELY AS NOT, you think of your 
daily milk supply traveling to the 
creamery—as, it did for years—in 
trucks loaded with bulky 5-gallon 
metal cans. But perhaps, in the early 
hours, you have seen big stream- 
lined Fruehauf Tank-Trailers hur- 
rying to the city, to start your milk- 
man on his daily rounds. 


Meets Exacting Schedule 


Ira Wilson and Sons, for exam- 
ple, keep milk flowing from their 
receiving station near Owosso, 
Michigan, to the main Detroit 
plant in these 5,000-gallon Frue- 
hauf Tank-Trailers. 

Milk touches only stainless steel 
in the sanitary mirror-bright tanks 

. insulated so thoroughly that 
summer or winter the tempera- 
ture change of the milk is held to 
less than 2° on the entire trip. 

Over this 100-mile “milky way” 
these dependable Trailers main- 
tain an exacting daily schedule. 

There are many advantages for 
Wilson customers. In using Frue- 
hauf Tank-Trailers reduced deliv- 
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ON 20,000 DOORSTEPS 


ery cost and savings in manpower 
help to hold the price of milk to 
a minimum. This giant “milk- 
wagon,” with one operator, does the 
work of four smaller trucks and 
drivers. Loading and unloading 
time is cut—milk reaches the cus- 
tomer fresher—spoilage in transit 
is unknown. 


Wilson’s experience with Frue- 
haufs is typical of many other 
creameries. In fact, in more than 
100 different types of business, 
Fruehauf owners have learned the 
flexibility and economies afforded 
by the Trailer-method—which in 
most cases does the job better than 
it could be done in any other way. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. ¢ DETROIT 


Service in Principal Cities 





Modern transportation is paralleled by mod 
ern sanitation. Skilled laboratory technicians 
guard the health of Detroiters by their con- 
stant microscopic and chemical tests. 


Movement of milk within the plant matches 
the efficient Truck-Trailer delivery. Bottles and 
store cartons are filled at the rate of 300 
quarts per minute—for the milkman’s wagon. 
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ENGINEERED 


TRANSPORTATION” 


* INVEST IN WAR BONDS TODAY x 














What's Ahead 


RUML LOOKS AHEAD 


Long known to business men, Beardsley 
Ruml leaped into national prominence when 


_ he introduced his “pay-as-you-go” tax plan 


(see Forses, Nov. 1, 1942). No “one idea” 
man, however, the Ruml brain has been 
active in the field of economics ever since. 

As treasurer of R. H. Macy & Co. and 
chairman of the board of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, Ruml’s ideas today 
are getting plenty of attention from forward- 
looking business men. What these ideas are 
will be revealed in a_ straight-from-the- 
shoulder article in our May 1 issue. 

Called “Rumi PLAaNs For America,” the 
story deals chiefly with the vital problems 
of post-war employment and national in- 
come. And don’t be surprised if his theories 
on the subject of peacetime taxation seem 
a bit unorthodox. He’s prepared to back 
them up with figures. 

Here’s a story of wide significance for all 
Americans. Don’t miss it! 


A SOLDIER SPEAKS 


What does GI Joe think about home front 
strikers? How does he react to the thou- 
sands of cases of work stoppages in the 
country’s war plants? What effect will his 
views have on America’s union organizations 
after the war is over? 

Read the second instalment of our big 
new series—‘A GI Speaxs”—for the 
thought-provoking answers to these ques- 
tions, in our May issue. Written from the 
heart, it’s a story filled with meaning for 
all civilians. But, we warn you, it’s packed 
with dynamite! 


BLUNDER NO. 18 


Next issue we bring you the eighteenth 
in our series of stories dealing with the 
“biggest mistakes” of America’s business 
leaders. The subject: Don Mitchell, dynamic 
vice-president of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc. 

The story of a million-dollar idea that 
nearly wound up on the scrap pile, Mitch- 
ell’s account of his big blunder reveals a 
human weakness that’s common to us all. 
How he overcame it and converted it into 
the turning point of his career makes an 
instructive and engrossing story. 

Mitchell’s error is reported by Cy Norton, 
long a favorite of Forpes’ readers. ~ 


FERTILE FIELD 


With some 60% of American farms still 
unsupplied with electric power facilities, 
post-war rural electrification programs offer 
a bang-up opportunity for tomorrow’s sales- 
men. Electric supply distributors and deal- 
ers, electrical engineers, service men, etc., 
are also due to reap a big harvest. 

So far, this huge potential market has 
hardly been scratched. Next issue, therefore, 
our Opportunities department will focus the 
spotlight on the post-war possibilties in this 
Promising field. 

Watch for “Opportunities IN RuRAL 
ELECTRIFICATION.” 
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Readers Say 


“IS 48 HOURS’ PAY FOR 
40 HOURS’ WORK FEASIBLE?" 


The replies you have been publishing 
have been extremely interesting. 

Increased production costs through in- 
creased wages, starting with the conversion 
of the raw material, without a correspond- 
ing increase in man-hour output, means 
higher prices. The higher prices nullify the 
benefit of the higher wages, which means 
inflation. Furthermore, it likewise places 
this country at a further disadvantage com- 
peting in world markets. 

The only sound way to produce the na- 
tional income that will be required to sup- 
port the national debt is through more jobs 
and not fewer jobs at higher pay—Joun B. 
Scurry, America General Companies, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Question: Is 48 Hours’ Pay for 40 Hours’ 
Work Feasible? 

Answer: Would these workers be willing 
to pay 48c for 40c worth of their produc- 
tion?—L. H. Kassett, L. H. Kassel & Co., 
Forth Worth, Texas. 


MOSSBACKS 


I greatly enjoy Forses and look forward 
to each issue. However, one of the short 
philosophical antidotes inserted on the edi- 
torial page of the March 1 issue certainly 
made a few Oregonians look twice. It was: 
“Mossbacks don’t go forward.” Perhaps your 
idea was correct, but all Oregonians are 
“Mossbacks” and we think we are really 
going forward out here.—L. Cuirron Cup, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


Apologies! We agree—Tue Epitors. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN TEACHING 


Your article “Opportunities in Teaching” 
[March 15] interested me very much. 

There are many good points in the teach- 
ing field, but there is alse a strong bad 
point, namely, financial returns. 

Teachers have always been underpaid and 
have always been among the lowest-paid 
workers in the United States. In 1942 the 
average annual salary of teachers for the 
nation was $1,507, while during the same 
period the average for factory workers was 
$2,050. 

It is my sincere belief that if the Ameri- 
cam people do not believe that the teachers 
of their children are worth an annual salary 
of $2,500, many of the married male teach- 
ers will leave the teaching field. 

Publications like Forses can do a great 
deal toward improvements in public educa- 
tion by taking an active part in supporting 
a fair salary schedule program for the teach- 
ers of the youth of America—Etwoop L. 
Ortt, Emmaus, Pa. 


The crux of the teacher-shortage situation 
lies largely in inadequate salaries. I am glad 
that. business men are taking increased in- 
terest in the problems facing education.— 
Wirarp E. Givens, National Education As- 
sociation of the U. S., Washington, D. C. 








FACT ok FICTION ? 


2.) THIS CREATURE 
is A BY-PRODUCT 
OF A MAJOR 








1. Fact. From Boeing’s ultra-colossal plants 
sat Seattle and nearby Renton, these cargoes 
go winging to Tokyo... via B-29! Raw 
materials and sub-assemblies for the B-29 
Superfortresses are delivered to Boeing by 
N. P., for speedy “‘re-shipment”’ to Nippon. 


2. Fact. It’s a Sturgeon Sea-Poacher, one 
of many weird fishes occasionally found in 
the huge catches of sea food which move 
across Seattle’s piers. The Seattle water- 
front, one of the world’s great ports, trans- 
fers enormous cargoes to Northern Pacific. 
3. Fiction. Many miles of modern trackage 


were built in the city by Northern Pacific 
before the war, to match Seattle’s brilliant 
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ORIENTAL AND ALASKAN COMMERCE... 
1S SENDING TRAINLOADS OF NORTHERN 
PACIFIC FREIGHT TO TOKYO... TODAY! 
FACT OR FICTION? 
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RAILROAD TRACK 
IS BEING LAID IN SEATTLE 
TO MAKE TEMPORARY 

SPUR LINES FOR THE CITYS 
FAST-GROWING INDUSTRIES. 
FACT OR FICTION ? 





© WORLDS LONGEST MAIN STREET | 


HELPED METROPOLITAN SEATTLE 
ACCOMMODATE 168,000 NEW RESIDENTS 
SINCE 1941. FACT OR FICTION? 








CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


future. Foresighted service to Seattle indus- 
tries has helped make N. P. the No. 1 rail 
system in Washington State—in size, mile- 
age, taxes paid, payroll, and volume of 
freight and passenger business. 


4. Fact. Building materials, household ap- 
pliances, food—and people—came to the 
city via the “‘Main Street of The Northwest’, 
the rail line that links most of the North- 
west’s important population centers. 


FREE ...A GAME 


FOR EVERYBODY! send for the 
free FACT OR FICTION booklet—44 pages, 
illustrated. Address Northern Pacific Railway, 
Room 954, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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2-LINE 
Editorials 


The long-term outlook for peace stocks 
is encouraging. 


V-E: Very Early. 


Transportation deserves priorities. 


Let’s hope organized labor will keep 
its new labor-management pact more 
scrupulously than it kept its no-strike 


pledge. 


Noble promises are one thing; noble 
performances another. 


Patriotic: Save now. Spend later. 


One day prices for farm lands and 
products will tumble. 


Has Japan’s strength been greatly over- 
rated? 


Reasonable reconversion seems pos- 


sible. 


Current San Francisco rumblings 
should lead to no earthquake. 


Expect an exodus from Washington. 


Prosperity stems from more produc- 
tion, not more wage-boosting. 


Gold isn’t on the way out. 


Argentina’s repentance is of the death- 
bed variety. 
Clothing an individual with a govern- 
mental title doesn’t clothe him with 
super-ability. 


Formulating, now, sensible post-war 
tax relief would potently aid recon- 
version and re-employment plans. 


Experiences with OPA should turn all 
but self-seeking bureaucrats against 
post-war regimentation. 


If John L. Lewis had to deal with the 


nation’s defenders! ! ! 
Husband for home-building. 


The Red Cross, which eases many 4 
cross, has again triumphed. 


No reason for inflation to run riot. 
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SAVING BOTH SPACE AND WEIGHT 


This is a pair of General Motors series 71 
Diesel engines built side by side, delivering their 
power through a'single shaft. It is Detroit Diesel 
engineers’ answer to an urgent call for a lot of 
dependable Diesel power in a small space. 


Some of the jobs assigned the basic series 71 
power units in “Singles,” ‘““Twins,”’ and “Quads” 
are among the toughest on the books today— 
powering landing craft and driving Army M-3, 
M-4 tanks and M-10 tank destroyers. 


It takes ‘“‘“oomph”—plenty of it—to plow a tank 
through hip-deep mud, to lift it out of shell 





CM ‘ores. 
KEEP AMERICA STRONG J 





craters, to keep it hot after the enemy—to beach 
and extricate a landing craft when the breakers 
are running high. 


So it is easy to look ahead and see how these 
“multiple” Diesels will take hold of the count- 
less jobs of industry and perform them equally 
well—particularly where the ratio of power to 
weight or space is of prime importance. 


And remember, these ““Twins” and “Quads,” 
like the single sixes, share all the important 
developments which General Motors has con- 
tributed to Diesel science. 


1510 250 H.P... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS GENERAL MOTORS ENGINES . . 150 to 2000 H. P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
| DIESEL 
POWER AOCOMDTIVES 2. es. ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, Lo Grange, Ill. 
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On You 
It Looks Good, /~ 
Madame | 


OU’ VE got the right idea, Madame. Denim may not have 
Vine sweeping dignity of chiffon, but mass production 
calls for overalls, not evening gowns; serviceability, not 
swank. 


Business men have learned, too, that wearing shirt-sleeves 
pays off better than white ties and tails in getting mass sales 
as well as mass production. 


That’s where a publication like Puck-The Comic Weekly 
comes in. It isn’t printed on slick coated paper, it may not 
be thoroughly read by the pride of Watch Hill or Newport 
(although we know it is), but in more than 6,500,000 
homes throughout the United States the familiar characters 
in Puck provide thrills and entertainment for young and 
old alike every week. 


These same families—the mass producers of multi-billion 
dollar sales—follow the adventures, the escapades, the laughs 
and tears of famous ‘Jiggs and Maggie,” ‘‘Skippy,’’ ‘Little 
King,” “Blondie,” ‘Tillie the Toiler,” ““The Katzenjammer 
Kids,” “Little Annie Rooney” “Popeye,” ‘Donald Duck,” 
“Toots and Casper,” “The Phantom,” “Prince Valiant,” 






“Snufty Smith,” “Jungle Jim,” “Tippie,” ‘‘ Flash Gordon” 
and| others. Characters more familiar to all kinds of people 
than the best known stars of the stage, screen or radio. 
They are the ‘All-Star Cast !’’ 


A large group of manufacturers, who represent the “Who's 
Who” of America’s business, know the influence of the 
famous characters in Puck-The Comic Weekly. For in Puck, 
year after year, the advertisements of these firms have con- 
sistently produced tremendous sales, 


Distributed every week from coast to coast with a group 
of great Sunday newspapers, the editorial features in Puck 
and the advertising it publishes make the fascinating read- 
ing habit of more than 20,000,000 adults and young folk. 


For those companies who have products to sell today ot 
brand names to build for tomorrow there are big color 
pages, half pages or one-third pages in Puck. To learn 
more about how. your company can effectively sponsot 
advertising in this publication, write or telephone Puck- 
The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 19, 
N. Y., or Hearst Building, Chicago 6, IIl. 
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DOWN comes inventory! 


“FACT-POWER” simplifies inventory | 
control for READY-POWER COMPANY 


In the first six months of operation 
with Kardex Visible Inventory Con- 
trol. The Ready-Power Co. isolated 
$7,000 in obsolete parts—reduced 
their inventory, smoothed their 
scheduling, planning and production 
operation. 

“We have found the greatest fea- 
ture of this record is its simplicity of 
operation.” says Mr. W. A. Butner, 
Vice-President and Manager of 
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Ready-Power Division. “It provides 
condensed facts on past experience, 
at a glance it reveals current stock 
and balance available for future re- 
quirements. This accurate data fa- 
cilitates intelligent decisions in or- 
dering the proper quantities at the 
proper time.” 

Recognizing the importance of 
this inventory record should fire 
strike, Ready-Power safeguards this 


vital “Fact-Power” data—gives it 
the certified fire protection afforded 
by Safe-Kardex Cabinets. 


a 


Full details in “STOCK CONTROL 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER”. 
This valuable,study is now available 
on special loan service from our Sys- 
tems Research Data File. Get it 
from our nearest Branch Office. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 


COPYRIGHT REMINGTON RAND INC. 








Now part of the secret can be told—how 
the new jet plane was developed with its 
meteoric speed and climbing power... 

The jet plane has no conventional engine... 
It needs no propellers... 


It is literally blown through space by 
firing compressed gases that blast out 
through a tube behind the engine. 


The simple idea of jet propulsion is old, 
centuries old. Yet men have spent their 
lives trying but failing to make it work 


—repeatedly frustrated by lack of suit- 
able metals. 


Every metal tried was rapidly attacked 
and destroyed by the blast of fiery 
gases. But there was always the 
hope that sometime metallurgists 
would develop high-strength alloys 

that could endure such destructive 

heat without melting, warping, or burn- 
ing away. Today that hope is realized. 


To withstand the high temperatures 
of the jet engine combustion, design- 
ers have chosen high-Nickel alloys 


as the most suitable materials for 
vital parts. 


The heating element 

in your electric stove, 

or toaster, is another 

example of Nickel’s 

proven ability to re- 

sist heat. In this, and 

dozens of other ways, versatile 
Nickel is your “unseen friend”— 
as much a part of your daily life 
as the hot water tank in your 


basement or the gears in your 
car. 


New York 5, N.Y. 
International Nickel—world’s largest min- 
ers, smelters and refiners of Nickel and 
Platinum metals . . . producers of INCO 


Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and 
~. ~~ \ce INCONEL. 
i SHH + 
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BUY AND HOLD 
WAR BONDS 








“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 





Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


isn't This Up To Management? 


Declares Gerard Swope, ex-president of General Elec- 
tric: “In many corporations the great majority of stock- 
holders have only the haziest idea about the functioning 
of the board or of the operating officers, and generally even 
those hazy ideas are wrong.” 

If this be true, whose fault is it? Is it not up to direc- 
torates and managements to provide stockholders with illu- 
minating facts, so that they may obtain right instead of 
wrong ideas? 

Mr. Swope also says: “The principal duty of the stock- 
holders, so far as it relates to management, is to elect to 
the board of directors men of whom they know something 
—intelligent, honest and representative men with a keen 
sense of their responsibility as trustees for the stockholders 
and for the public policy of the company.” 

How are stockholders to obtain such knowledge unless 
it is furnished them by directors or managements? My 
recollection is that General Electric has published brief 
descriptions of the men stockholders have been asked to 
elect to the board. But how many other corporations have 
ever done anything like this? Proxy statements simply give 
the proposed directors’ names and their titles. 

Mr. Swope favors “outside” directors rather than oper- 
ating officers as directors. Thus: 


Although directors who devote all their time to the operation of 
the business undoubtedly know it well, they may not have a broad 
and independent view of outside developments. Nor can it be ex- 
pected that free and frank discussion of the policy of the company 
can be had when the other directors owe their appointment and 
compensation to the chief executive officer. . . . Such a form of 
organization increases the gulf between ownership and management.” 


Note that phrase, “the gulf between ownership and man- 
agement.” That the gulf is as wide as it indisputably is 
reflects little credit on the business statesmanship of those 
who dominate our huge business enterprises. Theoretically, 
yes, the owners (stockholders) choose boards of directors; 
but the lamentable fact is that, in practice, they do not 
nominate candidates for the board, this being done usually 
by managements or other directors in office. 

Unless managements and directorates can evolve ways 
and means to bring stockholders more potently into the 
picture, unless the many millions of rank and file stock- 
holders can be educated and induced by corporations to 
become articulate and effective as a group, the outlook for 
preservation of our free economy will be the reverse of 
bright. Leaders in the fields of labor and farming have suc- 
ceeded in organizing their followers into mighty bodies, 
bodies which receive respectful consideration at Washing- 
ton. The national interest cries aloud for a crop of business, 
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industrial statesmen who will vigorously promulgate the 
organizing of stockholders and other investors, to the end 
that capital necessary for expansion of employment and 
enterprise will again be forthcoming from many millions of 
thrifty individuals and families. 

The alternative: State Socialism. 


“Too Much About Government” 


From one reader: “You write too much about govern- 
ment.” But how can anyone discuss economic, national 
affairs without taking cognizance of governmental activities, 
seeing that the Government bulks so very largely in regu- 
lating, interfering with the functioning of our whole econ- 
omy, with our daily lives? The Government now dominates 
everything, everybody. Hence, its attitude and actions can- 
not be ignored. 


. a 


Some solitude stimulates success. 
* 


Will We See The Light In Time? 


Roy Howard, the keen-minded head of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, continued to espouse President Roose- 
velt’s New Deal policies after the majority of other business 
men clearly foresaw that these policies, persisted in, would 
lead the nation away from Americanism, away from de- 
mocracy, towards totalitarianism. . . . But read this editorial 
from the New York World-Telegram, presided over by 
Mr. Howard: 


In these days when the old respectable words “capital” and 
“profit” have been made more or less suspect by extremes of New 
Deal doctrine, take a look at what Professor Ludwig von Mises, 
Austrian economist, now visiting professor at N. Y. University, told 
members of the American Academy of Political and Social Science: 

“There are no means by which the general standard of living 
can be raised other than by accelerating the increase of capital as 
compared with population. All that good government can do to 
improve the material wellbeing of the masses is to establish and to 
preserve an institutional setting in which there are no obstacles to 
the progressive accumulation of new capital and its utilization for 
the improvement of technical methods of production. . . 

“Planned economy by government without safeguards for indi- 
vidual initiative within a framework of private industry leads to 
Communism or Hitlerism.” .. . 

Government that encourages distrust of capital and profit and 
tries to edge them off the seat is likely to upset the whole applecart. 
And with it the whole “American way.” 


The Editor of Forses has long felt so alarmed over the 
threat to continuation of our free enterprise that he prob- 
ably has become boring to readers by his reiteration of the 


peril confronting the country. Therefore, he is delighted to 
reprint the foregoing from a former ardent New Dealer. 





Annual Wage Big Looming Issue 


One very important looming demand by organized labor 
is adoption of a guaranteed annual wage law. It will not 
be enough for industry merely to ejaculate “Absurd!” 
Although Federal legislation compelling all employers to 
pay a specified annual wage would, at this stage of our 
economic development, be unthinkable, catastrophic, never- 
theless the objective is so desirable that every executive, 
every corporation, every employer should apply himself dili- 
gently, earnestly, resourcefully to achieving the maximum 
possible progress towards this end. By so doing, reason- 
able employees and other reasonable citizens would be con- 
vinced that sincere efforts were being made to stabilize 
employment and pay. 

Many years ago I called attention to the fact that the 
day would come when large employers would not be per- 
mitted to blow a whistle, have their employment gates 
stormed, engage hundreds or thousands of workers for a 
few months, and then kick them on to the street without 
giving a thought as to what became of the discharged work- 
men and their families. Such a condition, very naturally, 
incited clamor for “social security.” To right past wrongs, 
untenable demands are now being launched by labor leaders 
and some impractical “reformers” at Washington. 

All history confirms that unless social, economic evils are 
voluntarily tackled and at least modified, if not entirely 
remedied, compulsion ensues. Therefore, it behooves in- 
dustry, business, employers to convince the people that they 
are alive to the need for bestirring themselves to the ut- 
most to level out seasonal peaks and valleys of annual 
employment. 

In certain industries something approaching a “guaran- 
teed” annual wage could be devised, especially by making 
the arrangement flexible. Too little has been done hereto- 
fore. The Department df Labor finds, after conducting a 
survey of employer-labor agreements covering 8,000,000 
workers, that only 42,500 of them are insured a specified 
number of weeks’ employment each year. 

This whole problem warrants far more thought than it 
has heretofore received. ForBEs has obtained the views of 
large and small employers as well as labor leaders, in order 
to spread enlightenment on the various angles involved in 
what admittedly is a complex, but pressing problem. (See 
page 18.) 

* 


He who does his best helps others. 
* 


Two Quests For Happiness 


Two elderly, semi-retired business men at the “19th 
hole” got on the subject of happiness. Each admitted the 
quest had become a dominant objective. 

Number One: I feel, after working hard for over 40 
years, I am entitled to do only the things I enjoy doing. 
More and more that’s my policy. 

Number Two: I feel pretty much the same way. Only, I 
am becoming doubtful that the way to find happiness is to 
set out purposely to find it. Now that I spend more time 


away from my daily round of duty, I am becoming im- 
pressed with the thought that the surest way to get happi- 
ness is to try daily to give it. 

Number One: Heayens, Bill, haven’t you had to spend 


your whole life working, doing things for others? Isn’t it 


time you did more for yourself? 

Number Two: Yes, I agree that I feel entitled to think 
more about myself and to do things I like to do. But the 
hitch is that, somehow, I don’t seem to get as much kick 
out of doing things solely for my own enjoyment as | 
seem to get from doing unselfish things which help to make 
others happy. 

Number One: Don’t be a fool; you’ve done more than 
your share of the world’s work. Your company, thanks 
mainly to you, during the last twenty years, has given em- 
ployment to a lot of people, you have earned the reputation 
of treating your work folks considerately, and no concern 
could have a higher standing for honesty and honorable deal- 
ing. From now on you should think first and mainly of 
yourself. That’s what I’m doing and mean to do. No more 
slaving for me. Let the younger men shoulder the toiling 
and sweating and scheming to solve the problems which 
seem to multiply rather than decrease in running a business 
these days. 

Number Two: That I certainly am doing. I am giving 
my associates a very free hand—and I don’t know that I 
should feel flattered, but the fact is that they are doing, 
on the whole, a better job than I did. But simply pursuing 
pleasure for myself doesn’t seem to fill the bill completely, 
it doesn’t seem to yield me 100% satisfaction. Since I have 
let up, and have had more time for thinking about others, 
I am getting a thrill over doing little decent things—kindly 
things, if you will—for others. 

Number One: Becoming a preacher, eh? 

Number Two: No, not on your life! Maybe I am grow- 
ing philosophic, maybe I am growing more mellow. Any- 
way, it is coming home to me that happiness is a by-prod- 
uct of trying to do little things which afford happiness for 
others. So, you might call my philosophy selfish rather 
than unselfish, seeing that what I do I do because I get 
a kick out of doing it. 

Number One: Well, it takes all kinds of people to make 
a world. . . . Let’s go. 


Read What Gis Want 


The most influential group in America in future prob- 
ably will be the millions who fought in this war. Therefore, 
it is important for industry, for business, for legislators, 
for labor leaders to learn how the minds of these men are 
working. Forses is delighted to inaugurate a series of 
articles by a GI who had unusual opportunity to mingle 
intimately with fellow-soldiers in this country, in Britain, 
in France and in Germany before being wounded there— 
and has for months shared hospital wards with other 
maimed combatants. Before entering the service he distin- 
guished himself as a trained reporter, sounder of public 
opinion. (See page 17.) 

* 
Courage conquers. 
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There are no tricks—no hidden faccs. Just 
sce how many ordinary, every-day occupa- 
tions you can find. Count *em before you 
check the answer in the tiny type below. * 

Whatever the number, it’s a pretty safe bet 
that all these occupations—and many morc 
—are represented among the folks who own 
your local electric light and power company. 

Housewives and farmers lead the stock- 
holder lists of most such companies. But there 
are plenty of nurses and doctors, teachers and 
mechanics, secretaries and salesmen, too. 
*The artist ~who ought to know says there are 15. 





How to get fun out of a fact—and vice versa 


The advertisement shown here 
throws new light on the old myth 
that the electric business belongs 


to Wall Street. 


It’s a picture puzzle, but there’s 
nothing puzzling about the point it 
makes—that the real ownership of 
the electric industry goes right 
down into Main Street . . . to you 
and you and you! 


This advertisement appears in 
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How many occupations in this picture? 













There are several million of these direct own- 
ers—and you may be among them. 

Certainly you are included among the in- 
direct owners, if you have a savings account 
or life insurance policy. When you make a 
deposit or pay a premium, the money isn’t 
just stuffed in a strong-box and left there. 
It’s put to work earning a profit for you—a 
profit called “interest.” 

Banks and insurance companies invest your 
money carefully. They put a large proportion 
of it into electric light and power securities— 


because these companies have proved their 
basic soundness over the years by dependable 
service and good business management. 

So the electric industry is-probably the 
most widely owned industry in America. 
Almost every American has a stake in it. And 
what helps the industry helps you. 
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national magazines during April. 
It is part of a public information 
program, now in its fourth year, 
which has aroused wide interest 
and enlisted more and more busi- 
ness-managed electric companies. 


Similar advertising in magazines, 
farm publications and newspapers 
is backed by the powerful force of 
radio—“The Electric Hour” featur- 
ing Nelson Eddy — every Sunday 






afternoon, 4:30, EWT, over CBS. 


e Listen to “THe Exectric Hour” regu- 
larly. Read the advertisements. Tell your 
friends to do the same. Some of your sav- 
ings undoubtedly are invested in business- 
managed electric companies. And your ac- 
tive support of this American way of doing 
business helps to protect your investment. 


167 ELECTRIC LIGHT : 
AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


* Names on request from this magazine. 





Bernard M. Baruch: 
“My Biggest Mistake’ 


As told to RICHARD O. BRADEN 





a 


. . . i 
This is the seventeenth in a series | 
of stories by prominent Americans 


concerning their “biggest mis- | 


take.” Next issue: Don Mitchell, 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


ERNARD M. BARUCH is a leg- 
end and then some. Financier 
and elder statesman, perhaps 
more than any other individual he is 
the architect of the business controls 
which have been employed by the Gov- 
ernment to harness business and in- 
dustry to the war machine. 
Independently wealthy, it is charac- 
teristic of this public-spirited citizen 
that he should confess that his “biggest 
mistake” was the theft of a stick of 
candy when he was a child. This— 
though twice in his career he nearly 
lost his fortune through mistaken in- 
vestments. 


MADE MANY MISTAKES 


The son of a doctor of modest 
means, Baruch was born 74 years ago 
on a farm near Camden, S. C. For 
years now, most of his time and 
energy have been devoted to public 
service. And he has given away sev- 
eral fortunes in the interest of a better 
America. Yet he admits to a great 
many mistakes in a life which to any- 
one else has been a conspicuous suc- 
cess. 

“T was seven or eight years old,” he 
recalls, “and was attending Wallace’s 
School in Camden. I saw a boy who 
sat near me secrete a stick of striped 
candy in his desk. This was just before 
school was dismissed. It was a rare 
thing then for a child to have store 
candy. 

“When school was out, I waited 
around with a crony of mine until 
everyone else had left the grounds. 
With the coast clear, the two of us 
crawled under the school building and 
lifted a plank I knew was loose. We 
got into the schoolroom, took the 
candy and went off under a tree to 
enjoy our loot. But before I had fin- 
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ished my share a bitter sense of re- 
morse took away the sweet taste of the 
candy. 

“It was my first and only theft. No 
other act of my life has caused me an 
equal amount of remorse. I still think 
of it with the most intense regret. No 
one ever knew of my guilt except the 
boy who was with me. But the anguish 
which my conscience inflicted served 
as a helpful restraint for the rest of 
my life. Forever after, whenever I was 
tempted to do an unjust or dishonest 
act, the specter of that stick of candy 
was there to dissuade me.” 

Though Baruch insists upon calling 
this pilfering of a penny’s worth of 
candy his biggest mistake, he is quick 
to add: “I don’t have to search my 
soul for mistakes. It’s just a question 
as to which is the most outstanding. 
Many are fighting for that position.” 

He confesses to a sense of deep frus- 
tration for having failed to convince 
the country that war was coming, and 
for not having been a more effective 
advocate of industrial and military 
preparedness for what he saw as in- 
evitable as long ago as 1936. 

Perhaps his biggest business mis- 
take has to do with one of the occa- 
sions when he nearly lost his fortune. 

“T overheard a business associate, 
a shrewd investor, tell another man to 





Harris & Ewing 
“The situation looked black" 





buy a certain stock,” he reminisced. 
“On the strength of that, I myself be- 
gan buying heavily. And the price 
went down and down. I thought I was 
going to be wiped out. Finally, when 
the situation looked pretty black, | 
went to my business associate and told 
him that I had been buying the stock 
because of advice I had heard him 
give that other man. His reply was 
like a dash of cold water: 

“*T didn’t tell you to buy that,’ he 
said. “You are entitled to know what I 
think. That other man wasn’t.’” 

From that time on, Baruch never 
took another man’s word on an invest- 
ment. 

“I never went into anything until 
I was sure that I knew everything 
there was to know about it—all the 
details,” he says. “And I insisted upon 
getting my information first-hand, not 
by hearsay.” 


PROFITABLE LESSON 


Today, Baruch is convinced that it 
was a lesson which saved him many a 
bad moment. And, quite as certainly, 
it is a lesson from which many another 
man can profit. Too many of us are 
prone to “go off half-cocked,” espe- 
cially when it happens to concern a 
matter which we instinctively feel must 
be sound. Unfortunately, instinct isn’t 
always a broad enough base upon 
which to rest a decision that may affect 
the whole future course of our lives. 

As Baruch learned, through bitter 
experience: First make sure of your 
sources; then get all the information 
available. With that as a fixed princi- 
ple of his life from then on, this bril- 
liant financier and philanthropist has 
served America signally in two wars. 
And he has long since been free of the 
necessity to make a living. 

Today, Bernard Baruch is thinking 
about other mistakes, on a universal 
scale. He is thinking about the peace 
to come, and about the danger to the 
nation of repeating the errors made 
after the last war. And he doesn’t be- 
lieve one of these was the imposition 
of terms too harsh for the enemy. 

















Stop, Look and Listen— 


Down-to-earth advice for Gls and others 


who want to start their own business 


bition are great, GI Jue. Only 
about one man out of 15 has the 
courage, foresight and the means to 
go into business for himself. And those 
are the men who have largely built 
industrial and commercial America 
and have created jobs which have en- 
abled millions of other Americans to 
live. Every year, in peacetime, 300,000 
to 400,000 men like yourself take a 
flyer into business; some 16,000,000 
new businesses have been started since 
1900. What we know about them will 
be interesting and helpful to you. 
According to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, 93% of all businesses 
are “small businesses.” Nearly 85% 
are engaged in retail trade or service. 
Over 90% of all retail concerns and 
nearly 99% of all service businesses 
have a gross annual intake of less than 
$50,000. About 60% have an annual 
intake of less than $10,000. That’s an- 
nual intake, not profit, for out of it 
must come the cost of the goods and 
all expenses of the business—usually 
97% or more of the total intake. 
If you establish a small retail trade 


Y visi independence and your am- 





A FORMER business management counselor, 
W. R. Jenkins is vice-president of the North- 
western National Life Insurance Co. 





Only one man in five will succeed . . . 
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By W. R. JENKINS 


or service establishment,—a store, res- 
taurant or shop of some kind—the 
chances are that you will have gross 
sales of around $25,000 a year, and a 
pretty small living for yourself. Of 
course those are just average figures 
and you’re an above-average fellow. 
You will have hard work, long hours, 
sleepless nights, few vacations—and 
none without worry—and maybe not 
even much home life. 


THE THREE ESSENTIALS 


Any fellow who’s got the. stuff 
knows that such sacrifices are a part 
of every worthwhile achievement in 
life. But there are three important 
other things which you may not be 
able to supply quite so readily: 

Capital 

Business know-how 

A market 

How much capital is required? Well, 
you can start a business on a shoe- 
string and a prayer; you can also 
start on too much capital for your 
own good. Many a successful business 
has been started on a shoe-string and 
many a failure was heavily capitalized. 
The GI Bill provides for easy loans to 
help you get started “if you have the 
experience and qualifications to suc- 
ceed.” But anyone who has studied 
new business enterprises shudders in 
his boots when he thinks about the 
loan provisions in the GI Bill. Why? 
Because every analysis of business fail- 
ures shows that debt and excessive use 
of credit are an underlying cause. Lib- 
eral credit is not the solution of the 
difficulties of small business men. 

The records show that a healthy 
business must be established and oper- 
ated at least 75% on capital saved by 
the owner, and not more than 25% 
on credit or borrowed money. A busi- 
ness which uses as much as 50% bor- 
rowed or credit capital has a very poor 
chance to succeed. So either get into a 
business whose capital requirements 
are within your reach or postpone 
your venture until you have accumu- 
lated adequate capital. 

Business know-how is a big subject. 






Take, for example, the keeping of 
proper accounts. Some years ago Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, now a Justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, analyzed nearly 
1,000 bankrupt enterprises and found 
that less than 25% of them had ade- 
quate records, about 66% had inade- 
quate records or none at all, and about 
9% hadn’t even sufficient information 
to set up records. 

Dun & Bradstreet’s 1939 issue of 
Standard Ratios for Retailing shows 
that 1,300 retailers got only 214 cents 
of profit out of each dollar they took 
in. That 21% cents is the “target for 
today,” every day, when you're in a 
business of your own. And you can’t 
hit so small a target often if you 
haven’t adequate charts and records 
to help you navigate. 


STUDY YOUR MARKET 


Yes, know-how is important. Enough 
know-how will sometimes even over- 
come lack of adequate capital. But 
nothing will take the place of a mar- 
ket. Most businesses fail fundamentally 
because they aren’t needed badly 
enough by enough people. So don’t 
establish a business just because you 
want to be in business for yourself. 
Find the time and place where enough 
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. at the end of 10 years in business 














people need something you can provide. 

Recall that about 60% of all retail 
stores or services have a gross intake 
of less than $10,000 a year. When peo- 
ple need what you have to the extent 
of only $10,000 worth, there either 
aren't enough people or else they 
don’t need what you have badly 
enough for you to make a living pro- 
viding it. Or perhaps someone else is 
already providing it at reasonable cost. 

That’s what’s called. competition. 
Too many enterprises trying to do the 
same thing at the same time for the 
same people usually end up in none 
of them making much money. 


aa REWARDS USUALLY SLIM 


So much for what it takes. Now, 
what are the rewards? Well, it’s a sad 
fact, but the rewards don’t always 
measure up to anything that looks like 
justice to the fellow who has gone 
through it. First of all, taxes naturally 
are high these days. Government bu- 
reaus will add to your worries. You'll 
be hounded for contributions to this 
and that, and you'll be labeled a heel 
in your community if you don’t come 
through generously. If you employ 
other people, you may have a brush 
now and then with a union. And you'll 
have to join associations and clubs to 
keep up your business prestige and 
contacts, or run the risk of becoming 
personally unpopular. But all that is 
part of the game. 

About 30% of small business ven- 
tures fail in the first year, and 14% or 
15% more fail in the second year. At 
the end of 10 years only one out of 
five fellows like you will still be in 
business. 

Let’s assume that one will be you, 
so we can consider the money rewards 
of owning a small business. The 1939 
Dun and Bradstreet survey of 13,000 
average retailers shows that the aver- 
age owner received $2,381 as total 
wages for a year’s work—a little under 
$200 a month. 

Thirty-two per cent of those 13,000 
made no profit. The average profit was 
just over $600. But you can’t very well 
add that to the $2,381 they received 
as wages. If those owners spent their 
profit they may not be in business to- 
day. If a business is to grow, some of 
that profit must be put into improve- 
ments or expansion; another part 
should be set aside as reserves against 
business contingencies. So there goes 
that extra $600. 


The money rewards in business can 
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be great, of course. But the chances 
are about 1,000-to-l that the money 
rewards over a lifetime won’t be much 
greater than those you would earn by 
working and advancing in someone 
else’s business. The real rewards which 
you must look to are something quite 
different: Independence of spirit, free- 
dom from having your life dictated to 
you, the zest of the long chance, the 
freedom from having seniority rules 
placed on your efforts, the realization 
that your money rewards will match 
your energy, ability and effort. And 
the knowledge that you can’t be arbi- 
trarily fired will give you a deeper 
sense of security than you can gain 
on a job. 

Above all, if your business grows 
and you employ others, you will gain 
the feeling of having made life livable 
for some other people, of having 
helped your community, state and na- 


_tion to grow, and of having served 


well the needs of your fellowmen. 
Those are the real vewards, and, be- 
lieve it or not, they are worth all that 
it takes, and more. 

Big money rewards come only to the 
rare success. So before you plunge in- 
to a risky venture, be sure you answer 
these questions fully to your satisfac- 
tion: 

1. Am I prepared to make heavy 


personal sacrifices, or am I really ex. 
pecting that being in business for my. 
self will be a bed of roses? 

2. Have I enough capital of my own, 
without borrowing? Or should I take 
a job, save every spare penny, and 
make the try after I have saved ade- 
quate capital? 

3. Have I the know-how or a means 
of getting know-how quickly? Or 
should I first go to school or seek a 
job where experience will be my 
teacher? 

4. Have I an idea, a thing or service 
that’s badly needed; am I in a place 
where many people need it, and have 
I a sound means of giving it to them 
at low cost and with good service? 
Or must I search for a better idea? 


PREPARE—THEN ACT 


Those questions don’t suggest that 
you should forget this idea of getting 
into business for yourself. Never give 
up the idea. Fight for it, work for it 
and eternally search for the spot which 
provides the right answers to these 
questions. Then take the big step. For 
you will be properly armed. And no 
matter what the outcome you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that in 
peace, as in war, you will be fighting 
the kind of fight which has made your 
country great. 


Take Time to Think 


LTHOUGH he is president of one 

of the nation’s largest railway 

systems, William M. Jeffers still ac- 

knowledges a debt to a grizzled old 
engineer. 

It happened some years ago. Jeffers 
was traveling in his official car. At one 
stop the engineer came back and start- 
ed talking business to his chief. Jeffers, 
busy writing a telegram, didn’t pay 
much attention. He made some off- 
hand reply which offended the man. 

“That don’t make sense,” he said, 
indignantly. “Let me tell you some- 
thing, Bill—don’t ever get so busy 
you haven’t time to think.” 

Turning on his heel, the engine 
driver went back to his cab. But what 
he had said made a profound impres- 
sion. 

Today, under the glass of his desk 
in Omaha, Jeffers has the engineer’s 
advice neatly printed for all to see: 
“Don’t ever get so busy that you 
haven’t time to think.” 


A good many of us, especially when 
we're pressed for time and have sev- 
eral things demanding our attention, 
ignore that pregnant sentence. We give 
some off-hand answer. Sometimes it’s 
right. More often it is wrong. 

I knew two brothers, as different as 
two men could be. One was high- 
strung, flighty, emotional—often un- 
thinking. The other was calm, delib- 
erate, slow. He sometimes annoyed his 
flighty brother by the calm way he 
had about doing everything. Once I 
heard the nervous brother accuse the 
other of being lazy and of not holding 
up. his share of the partnership busi- 
ness in which they were engaged. 

“Let me tell you something, Walter,” 
said the other, in his deliberate tones. 
“I may not make as much fuss in a 
day as you do, but at night you and I 
are at the same goal. I think my way 
through the day.” —_- 

And I say that’s a good way. 

—Cuar tes B. Ror. 











A Soldier Speaks: 
What Gls Expect 


After Victory 


fighting GI, one all-consuming 

objective dominates his doing 
and his thinking—to do his duty to 
the utmost of his strength, to survive 
the day, the minute at hand. Attack 

. wrest the next piece of ground 
from the enemy . . . dig fast to be set 
for inevitable counter-attacks . . . dig 
deep so whirring shrapnel will whine 
overhead and not into you. These 
climactic moments reduce all hopes 
and ambitions to one simple prayer: 
For life itself. 

But even for combat soldiers exist- 
ence is mostly endless waiting—for 
darkness, for daylight, for the next as- 
sault, for relief—and, above all, for vic- 
tory and the chance to return to loved 
ones, home, “the States.” While wait- 
ing in dug-outs and foxholes, soldiers 
talk, mostly about vital matters of im- 
mediate import, such as chow, am- 
munition on hand, weapons, the 
weather. 


Ts the soldier “on the line,” the 


DEMAND PROMPT DISCHARGE 


But frequently discussions churn 
about the thing forever on or in back 
of their minds—after the war ends, 
what? 

On certain matters these Gls speak 
with most emphatic determination. 
They don’t mean to be ignored. Those 
who have done the fighting want, as 
soon as the last shot is fired, to get 
out of the army, and fast. Through 
tortured months, in many cases years, 
that has been their be-all and end-all. 
Any who attempt to thwart this burn- 
ing primary wish will find themselves 
scorched by an overwhelming holo- 
caust of righteous wrath. 

No substantial disagreement exists 
among fighting men about the need for 
a powerful army after the war, the 
need to police Germany and Japan. 
They will be foremost among advo- 
cates of such a policy. But it must be 
done by those who want to make the 
Army a career, by those who for one 
reason or another saw no overseas 
duty or combat, and by those getting 
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Believing that it is of vital im- 
portance for business men and 


men are thinking, ForBEs begins 
herewith a new feature, written 
by a “civilian soldier” three 
years in the infantry, at present 
recovering from wounds suffered 
during fighting in Germany. He 
has had unusual opportunity to 
mingle with Gls at home, in Bri- 
tain and in various countries on 
the European continent. 





others to know what our fighting - 











their one year’s training. Today’s 
fighters demand this. 

Yes, they want a bonus, too. Cash. 
GI Bill of Rights? Fine, as far as it 
goes. But Gls feel they’ve got a little 
cold cash coming to make up to them 
a bit of the difference between their 
pay for dangerous work done and war 
workers’ pay for non-dangerous work 
done. 

Frankly, they don’t care a hoot for 
the economics of the question—the fact 
that they may lose any benefits of a 
bonus in taxes, inflation, and so forth. 
They just want to put their hands on 
some cash and the security it repre- 
sents as they prepare to plunge into a 
new life, where the enemy is not flesh- 
and-blood and bullets, but the intang- 
ible insecurities of ordinary living. 

Out of the Army, armed with a nest- 
egg to meet the transitional period and 
to give them a toe-hold, maimed or not 
maimed, GIs want the chance to earn. 
Many, still young, will take advantage 
of the fine, foresighted educational op- 
portunities open to veterans. A large 
number wish to go into business for 
themselves—as farmers, gas station 
operators, retailers, etc. Others want 
to get jobs with “companies,” big and 
little, like the ones they left when the 
President of the United States greeted 
them on behalf of friends and neigh- 


bors, and sent them about a damnably 
bloody business. 

The American people would do well 
not to relax for one instant their pres- 
ent awareness of this absolute neces- 
sity to provide returning soldiers with 
opportunity for employment. Gls feel 
it is their minimum due. Fail, or even 
falter for very long with large num- 
bers, and the bitter disillusioned reac- 
tion among these action-minded mil- 
lions will have unfathomable conse- 
quences. 


WANTS ARE REASONABLE 


Are these overseas soldiers then to 
return like a ravaging horde crying 
only “Gimme! Gimme!”, regardless of 
the national well-being? No. Rational 
reflection shows that their wants, for 
themselves as individuals, are simple 
and reasonable: A prompt discharge, 
a little cash, the chance to work. 
Easier demanded than provided, they 
realize, 

But as a muddy, chilled-to-the-bone 
doughboy climbs out of his slimy fox- 
hole and hops over the mutilated body 
of his new-dead buddy to continue the 
attack, he figures that he is entitled to 
expect the home front to fulfil at least 
these expectations. 

(Next issue: How GIs feel about 
strikes and unions.) 
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Leaders Answer: 


Is a Guaranteed Annual Wage’ 
Feasible, Sound? 


ERE is the first instalment of replies to our question, addressed to selected 
heads of large corporations, small business men, labor and farm leaders: 
“Would it be feasible, sound, for most companies, industries, to establish a 


‘guaranteed annual wage’?” 
This questionnaire was sent: 


“Intimations come from Washington that the Administration favors paying, 
when war work diminishes, 48 hours’ wages for 40 hours’ work. 
“Organized labor is preparing to wage a vigorous nationwide campaign for 


payment of a ‘guaranteed annual wage.’ 


“1. Would it be feasible, economically sound, to pay 48 hours’ wages for 


40 hours’ work?” 


“2. Would it feasible, sound, for most companies, industries, to establish a 


‘guaranteed annual wage’ ?” 


In the three previous issues answers to the first question appeared. 


In the following issue more answers to the second question will be given. 


WILLIAM GREEN: NO RIGID RULE 


WittiaM GREEN, president, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor: 

In considering this, the line must be 
drawn between seasonal employment 
and stabilized employment. 

lt would be very difficult for many 
employers who are associated with sea- 
sonal employment to pay an annual 
wage. 

At the same time, the employers 
who are engaged in producing goods 
or service in stabilized industries 
could pay an annual wage. I am of 
the opinion that no rigid rule could 
be applied in the consideration and 
solution of the annual wage problem. 
There are many complications, as well 
as implications, connected with it. Its 
consideration and application would 
call for sound thinking and the exer- 
cise of good judgment. 


ALREADY IN OPERATION 


H. D. Cottier, president, Standard 
Oil Co. of Calif.: 

My company has been interested for 
a number of years in stabilizing em- 
ployment. I believe these efforts have 
been sufficiently successful so that in 
practical effect most of our employees 
already have all the benefits which a 
guaranteed wage plan would provide. 
There are probably many industries 
which could provide programs along 


similar lines, but in at least some the 
fluctuations in probable demand for 
their products or the seasonable nature 
of their operations might require con- 
siderable modification of the usual 
plans. 


WOULD RAISE COSTS 


C. R. Boryp, Manager, Boyd Lumber 
Co.: 

No. The producer would be re- 
quired to add enough to the selling 
price of the product to anticipate the 
guaranteed wage to be paid during 
unproductive, lean years. 


INCREASE COSTS PROHIBITIVELY 


R. G. Martin, president, Electric 
Auto-Lite Co.: 

No. It would not be sound to estab- 
lish a guaranteed annual wage in view 
of the peaks and valleys that exist in 
our production. Particularly is this 
true in the automotive parts industry. 
While every effort is made to diversify, 
as much as possible, to iron out these 
curves, it is very difficult, in view of 
the fact that the major thinking, plan- 
ning and merchandising is confined to 
the main portion of that production 
which predominates in the respective 
plant. 

This company’s main products are 
for the automotive industry, and in 
the event of a major decline in pro- 
duction of automobiles, all of our 


plants are affected to such a degree 
that it would be impossible for us to 
absorb the labor for our diversified 
lines of production. 

To attempt to establish an annual 
wage would make the cost of articles 
produced during a dull period pro- 
hibitive. 

YES—BUT NOT NOW 


Harry E. Brinkman, Foto-Lith, 


Inc.: 

Yes. But now would not be the time 
to attempt such a plan, because of 
the large take-home pay most men are 
now receiving. The time to institute 
“annual wage” is when business and 
employment are normal. Before annual 
wage plans can be made operative, the 
employer must, by study, be sure that 
in his particular business or industry 
the plan would be of some mutual 
benefit. 


PROGRESS POSSIBLE 


W. H. WuHeeter, Jr., president, 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co.: 

No. Not if a guaranteed annual 
wage means that the company will 
guarantee employment to all employees 
for one year, regardless of any other 
condition. I think, however, that con- 
siderable additional progress can be 
made towards stabilizing employment 
and avoiding seasonal peaks and lay- 
offs. A good thing for industry to offer 
labor is exactly the same treatment as 
it offers to its supervisors and office 
employees in all personnel matters. 


ROAD TO BANKRUPTCY 


W. T. Piper, president, Piper Air- 
craft Corp.: 

No. Most companies do not have 
any guaranteed amount of business. 
When they are unable to sell their 
product they must curtail purchases 
of material and reduce all other ex- 
penditures, including the largest one— 
the payroll. An annual wage for those 
who are sure to have steady employ- 
ment is sound, but there is no assur- 
ance that our company can employ 
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HEAT PROVER.. OW/CKLY REVEALS 
IWCOMPLETE COMBUSTION 


FREE Demonstration Test Will Help 
Solve Your Combustion Problems .. . 


Conserve Fuel... Increase Quantity 
and Quality of Your Product. 


Today, like many engineers in both small é 


and large industrial plants, you very likely 
want to know— by accurate measurement 
—the answers to these four vital problems: 


1. Just how efficiently do my boilers 
burn fuel? 


2. How efficiently do wartime operators 
control them? 


3. What have wartime overload condi- 
tions done to normal fuel economy? 


4. And what, actually, is the status of 
my combustion control equipment? 


To all these questions—and more—Cities 
Service has the almost perfect answer in the 
Cities Service INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER. 
This unique instrument quickly analyzes 
combustion ... accurately determines de- 
gree of fuel waste due to air deficiency or 
dilution. Thoroughly tested on practically 
every type of combustion equipment in this 
country and with every kind of fuel, 
the Industrial Heat Prover already has 
been adopted by users of steam power 
plants, open hearth furnaces, cement 
kilns, heat-treating apparatus, crucible 
furnaces and internal combustion engines. 
And for a very good reason. 


Accurate combustion analyses made as a 
result of the Cities Service Industrial Heat 
Prover tests have effected considerable 
savings in fuel costs...reduced repairs and 
replacements on furnace linings, crucibles 
and refractories due to flame corrosion... 
and have led to increased production of 
better and more uniform products. 


Why not get a Cities Service Industrial 
Heat Prover Test in your own plant? You 
may have it without cost or obligation 
—if you will simply mail the coupon at 
right. A Cities Service Engineer will then 
make an Industrial Heat Prover Test in 
your plant—at your convenience. Mail 
the coupon—today. 
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THE CITIES SERVICE INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER—a new, 
accurate combustion analysis instrument developed by the 
Cities Service Research Division enables those engaged 
in the oxygen control of furnace atmospheres to achieve 
greater combustion efficiency at less cost. 


(This offer is available only in Cities Service marketing areas EAST of the Rockies.) 
a eee 
Cities Service Oil Company 

Room 280 

Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please arrange a Cities Service Industrial Heat 
Prover Test for my plant. I understand there is no charge 
or obligation for this service. 
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anyone for a definite percentage of 
the year. This makes an annual wage 
for such employees not feasible. 

I can see no more certain road to 
bankruptcy than to establish a guaran- 
teed annual wage. 


ASK INVESTORS 


A. G. Hetnsoun, Jr., president, 
Cherokee Spinning Co.: 

No. Perhaps the best answer is to 
ask those proposing this measure if 
they are willing to invest their savings 
in a factory and ready to guarantee 
annual wages to workers, when there 
is no assurance that the manufactured 
article will sell for more than was ex- 
pended in the making. 

Unless there is reasonable hope of 
profit, who is going to invest savings 
in industry? 

And how can there be reasonable 
hope of profit if labor costs and raw 
material costs are decreed by politi- 
cians with no regard whatsoever for 
the investor? And if citizens do not 
invest their savings in industry, where 
will jobs come from? 


YES AND NO 


Leo L. Potiak, Pollak Mfg. Co.: 

Yes and No. There are many in- 
dustries, namely, those producing con- 
sumer or semi-durable goods, in which 
a guaranteed annual wage would not 
only be feasible but would even be de- 
sirable because of the tendency to flat- 
ten out seasonal cycles of employment. 
In many other industries, of which 
ours is one, inability to project con- 
tinuous operations with certainty over 
a period of as long as 12 months in 
all sections of our plants would render 
such a program impossible. I under- 
stand such programs have had excel- 
lent results where conditions were fa- 
vorable for its adoption. 


DESIRABLE, BUT — 


A.tFrepD P. HAakE, economist: 

No. It is desirable, but can be done 
only by the same measure or device 
or development that guarantees annual 
income to the employing concern. 


FARM CO-OPERATIVE VIEW 


Homer L. BRINKLEY, president, 
National Council of Farm Co-opera- 
tives: . 

Yes. It is both feasible and sound 
for non-seasonal industries to work to- 
ward the establishment of a guaran- 
teed annual wage. Wage earners with 
a reasonable degree of security as to 


tenure of employment and a steady 
assured income over prolonged periods 
have a feeling of safety that tends to 
be expressed in a greater consumption 
of goods. This, in turn, will give indus- 
try more security and confidence in 
planning production schedules ahead 
and leads to more, rather than less, 
production and a higher degree of 
price and market stability. 

This stability of wages, production 
and pricing is far more desirable and 
constructive than a high hourly wage 
rate that creates the desire on the part 
of the employer to cut the hours of 
work whenever possible, and reduce 
production to create scarcity, which he 
hopes will be reflected in a compen- 
sating higher price. We cannot afford 
even one more ride on that merry-go- 
round. 


DICTATORSHIP COURTED 


Cuar.es R. Hook, president, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co.: 

No. Desirable as it may appear, 
guaranteed annual wages are possible 
only if industry has guaranteed mar- 
kets and prices for its products. To 
guarantee markets and prices requires 
complete control over production, sale 
and distribution of all goods and ser- 
vices. Obviously, only the Federal 
Government could attempt such a 
guarantee. 

Such a move would mean a com- 
plete change in our form of govern- 
ment from a free country to a dictator- 
ship, the very thing we have been 
fighting abroad. 

We must make our choice between 
individual freedom, which has brought 
to the people of the United States the 
greatest average purchasing power in 
all the world, or complete government 
control of our economy. We cannot 


have both. 


NOT FOR RAILROADS 


D. J. Russe, vice-president, South- 
ern Pacific Co.: 

The payment of a guaranteed annual 
wage, I would understand, generally 
presupposes payments on each pay 
day to each employee in service of a 
pro rata amount predetermined as to 
either a minimum or maximum annual 
compensation. With industries having 
a reasonably stable month-to-month 
flow of production, a plan of this kind 
might be made to work, as.it is now 
being done, I understand, by one or 
two relatively small industrial com- 
panies. 


However, with regard to railroad 
companies, @ maximum or minimum 
annual base pay with bi-monthly pro 
rata payments would not be feasible, 


_ affected as they are by sharp and regu- 


larly recurring variations in traffic 
volume. .. . 

Of interest on this point, and tak- 
ing as an example our experience for 
the last reasonably normal year of 
1939: In the month of heaviest traffic, 
measured by freight and passenger 
gross ton miles, the volume was 1.54 
times that of the month of lightest 
traffic. In the month of largest em- 
ployment, there were in all depart- 
ments 113 employees for every 100 
workers in the month of lowest em- 
ployment. In train-engine-yard service, 
where about 20% of our workers are 
employed, the employment ratio was 


_ 127 to 100. 


The foregoing, I feel, convincingly 
demonstrates a guaranteed annual 
wage plan to be wholly and economi- 
cally unsound for railroads, and could 
result only in the payment of vast 
amounts of wages for idle time, with 
certain substantial increases in trans- 
portation and production costs gen- 
erally. 


SHOULD DEVELOP NATURALLY 


J. H. Cootiwce, Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc.: 

No. It can be done for many com- 
panies, but I do not believe it feasible 
for most companies. A guaranteed an- 
nual wage should be allowed to devel- 
op naturally rather than be forced 
upon industry. 


SMOOTH OUT EMPLOYMENT 


M. SHAKESPEARE, Shakespeare Prod- 
ucts Co.: 

Yes. Probably impractical for all 
employees, but any wise business is 
eager (and being forced by cost of 
unemployment compensation) to bring 
a steady increase in the proportion of 
their people to the point of having a 
year-round job without layoff. Great 
progress was made in two or three 
years before the war. 

I am not in favor of a government- 
ordered guaranteed wage. I am in fa- 
vor of a tax incentive to encourage or 
nearly force business to smooth out 
employment to where effects of a 
guaranteed wage would be accom- 
plished. 


More replies to this question will 
' appear in the next issue. 
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This tiny dot in the 





SAIPAN 


Pacific... 


has more communications equipment 
than a city of 190,000 people 





TELEPHONES are everywhere 

on Saipan, to provide in- 

stant communications 

throughout this island 
ase. 





SWITCHBOARDS serving air 
fields, naval bases and 
a f establishments speed 
vital reports and orders. 
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The little island of Saipan today has communications 
facilities greater than those of Hartford, Connecticut. 


Without this vast array of telephone, teletype and ra- 
dio apparatus—much of it made by Western Electric— 
Saipan could not play its key part as an army, navy and 
air base in the great drive our fighting forces are making 
toward Tokyo. 


When you realize that Saipan is only one small island 
—and that many more bases must be taken and similarly 
developed—you get some idea of the job still ahead. 


In peacetime Western Electric makes your Bell tele- 
phone equipment. Today its manpower and manufactur- 
ing facilities are devoted to meeting our fighters’ increased 
needs. That’s why there is not enough telephone equip- 
ment to take care of all civilian requirements. 


To speed final Victory, buy all the War Bonds you can—and keep them! 






Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM.‘ 
IN WAR... ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 





CABLE, much of it plowed 
underground, and open 
wire lines provide thou- 
sands of miles of telephone 
circuits. 





RADIO equipment of many 
kinds keeps Saipan in touch 
with Washington, Hawaii, 
other islands; ships and 
planes. 








Opportunities 


... In post-war services 
By THE EDITORS 


FTER the war, service businesses 
A will again become profitable 
ventures. Here are a few new 
ones that offer good profit potentiali- 
ties in return for a limited investment. 
1. Party Foop Suop. This post-war 
shop would supply ready-made sand- 
wiches, salads, cakes, soft drinks, ice 
cubes and similar refreshments for 
parties, along with a full stock of such 
party supplies as playing cards, games 
of all kinds, favors, novelties, table 
decorations, bridge prizes, card tables 
and chairs, and possibly a number of 
radios, portable phonographs and even 
one or two small pianos to be offered 
on a rental basis. 


“ROOM SERVICE” 


The main feature of the shop would 
be its hours and delivery service; it 
should be open for business until 2:30 
or 3:00 A.M., with a fast delivery ser- 
vice to any part of the city, possibly 
by motorcycle truck. Located in a 
thickly settled apartment house dis- 
trict, such a shop should be extremely 


successful. It would amount to a kind ~ 


of hotel “room service” for the gen- 
eral public. It could be launched with 
a capital of $4,000 to $5,000, a con- 
siderable portion of which would go 
into ‘initial advertising. 

2. Recorp Lenpinc Lisrary. When 
the new wire records are available to 
the public, it’s likely that they'll be far 
more indestructible than the present 
type. Up to now, the ease with which 
an ordinary record can be damaged or 
worn out has prevented the successful 
establishment of record lending libra- 
ries. But the new records, if they live 
up to expectations, will enable you to 
start a business for some $2,500 that 
might net $5,000 a year. The principle 
would be the same as that of a book 
lending library, the records being is- 
sued on a rental basis of 3¢ to 5¢ a 
day. It would be an especially pleasant 
business for a music-lover; and it 
could be expanded to include the sale 
of new records and phonographs. 

3. CHRISTMAS WRAPPING STORE. {See 


Forses, December 15, 1944—“Busi- 
ness in a Box.”) A capital of $1,000 
can start a temporary Christmas Wrap- 
ping Store that might net as much as 
$3,000 in the short Christmas shop- 
ping season. This store would offer a 
new service in the form of a complete 
stock of all materials needed for gift 
wrapping—fancy and plain boxes of 
all sizes, brown and fancy wrapping 
paper, heavy twine, cord, fancy strings, 
assorted ribbons, shipping tags and 
labels, tissue paper, excelsior, Christ- 
mas tags and seals, corrugated card- 
board, Scotch tape, etc. Large tables 
would be provided for customers wish- 
ing to wrap their gifts on the spot, 
and there should be a postal desk for 
those wishing to weigh, stamp and 
mail gifts. A wrapping service would 
be available to those who wish their 
packages wrapped by an expert. 

4. GENERAL HovusEHOLD SERVICE. 
This post-war project would consist 
primarily of a department store of 
various household services, including 
refrigerator repairing, chimney clean- 
ing, electric appliance repairing (vac- 
uum cleaners, washing machines, etc.) , 
painting and decorating, window 
washing, rug cleaning, upholstering, 
furniture repairing, exterminating and 
fumigation, carpenter service, plumb- 
ing and heating repairs, landscaping, 
interior decorating, moving and stor- 
age, locksmith service, drape, curtain 
and slip-cover sewing service, roof re- 
pairing, insulation, and every other 
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service that a home owner might re- 
quire. Today, these services are sep- 
arated and scattered, and the average 
person doesn’t know whom to call, 
With this system, he could call a single 


. telephone number for any household 


service desired. 

There are two ways in which this 
general service company can be set up: 
The first, requiring large capital, 
would entail the creation and owner- 
ship of all of the component services, 
buying all the necessary equipment and 
hiring the necessary experts. The sec- 
ond method is to operate on a conces- 
sion basis, or as a central agency. In 
this way you could arrange with one 
of each type of service firm to handle 
your. orders, giving you a percentage 
of each bill. 

This latter plan compares, in prin- 
ciple, with the travel agency that han- 
dles tickets for railroad and steamship 
lines, on commission, the cost to the 
patron being the same. Under the 
agency plan the necessary initial capi- 
tal should not exceed $3,000, most of 
which will be expended for  institu- 
tional advertising. 


FOR HOMES AND APARTMENTS 


5. Community Maip Service. The 
plan for Community Maid Service is 
to supply weekly, semi-weekly, or daily 
limited maid service to occupants of 
apartments and homes in the same 
general way that it is given to hotel 
residents. The service firm employs 
crews of maids, each one bonded. Each 
crew (three maids, one acting as fore- 
lady, or manager) operates in a given 
apartment building, or home area, and 
spends one to two hours in each resi- 
dence—cleaning, dusting, washing 
dishes, etc. There are thousands of 
apartment and home residents who 
would be delighted to pay $5 a week 
to have a crew of three maids come in 
for an hour, twice a week, for general 
cleaning. Three experienced maids can 


.do a lot of cleaning in an hour. Any 


better class apartment building should 
provide enough work to keep one crew 
steadily employed. 

By paying the maids 60¢ an hour, 
with a 40-hour week, it would be pos- 
sible to attract a good class of girls. 
The firm, charging 80¢ an _ hour, 
would average 60¢ profit on each hour 
of work, or $4.80 a day per crew. It 
shouldn’t be difficult to keep 20 crews 
busy constantly in a large city. And 
the business could be started for less 
than $1,000. 
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The Golden nniversary of bnaconda Coffier 


YOO? \S THE METAL OF THE ARCHITECT 


Skyscraper or suburban home, the designing 
architect immediately thinks of copper wher- 
ever metal is to be exposed to the elements. 
Copper, of course, can never rust—and it is 
highly resistant to corrosion, as are its alloys, 
brass and bronze. 

That's why you'll find copper so widely used 
for the roofs and cornices of our skyscrapers; 
that’s why copper plumbing, fittings and fix- 
tures are an accepted sign of quality in all 
types of building. 





The red metal is the material of the manu- 
facturer and designer, too, for it has other 
essential qualities—it is tough, workable and 
provides high electrical and thermal conduc- 
tivity. Copper and its alloys better serve so 
many useful purposes that these metals have 
had an indispensable role in America’s wat 
production. The men, tines, smelters and fab- 
ticating plants of Anaconda have achieved 
tecord production and thus have made impor- 
tant contributions to national security. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


Lend More for Victory... Buy an Extra War Bond. 
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What's Ahead for 
Small Business? 





This is the second of two 
stories on the post-war prob- 
lems of the small business man. 











S reported in the April 1 issue, 
A the Smaller War Plants Corp. 


looms as one of the greatest 
champions of small business in the 
post-war period. Present legislation 
concerning its powers, however, ex- 
pires on June 30. Whether its powers 
will then be expanded depends largely 
on the fate of the Voorhees Bill, now 
pending, which has the backing of the 
Administration. 

This bill to enlarge SWPC’s powers 
includes the following provisions: 
(1) SWPC should become the Federal 
Small Business Corp. (2) The Corpo- 
ration should be allowed to make and 
guarantee loans for reconversion of 
peacetime production. (3) It could 
develop new enterprises and re-estab- 
lish small business concerns which 
have been injured during the war. 
(4) It would be authorized to estab- 
lish a system of credit insurance avail- 
able to banks. Under this program it 
would cover losses up to 20%. (5) It 
would make a study of the kind of 
tax relief required by small business. 

This is an ambitious program, but 
it does show which way the wind 
blows. 


MANY AGENCIES ACTIVE 


Though the.SWPC has the specific 
assignment of furthering the interests 
of small business, it is not alone in 
the field. There are a dozen or more 
other governmental agencies actively 
planning for the future of small enter- 
prise. Prominent among these are the 
Department of Commerce, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. They all have 
their programs, well or ill advised, to 
help small business at the war’s end. 

On the tax front, which may prove 
to be all important, there are rifts in 
the clouds. There is considerable evi- 


dence that small companies will get 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


direct relief. Legislative proposals spe- 
cifically directed to the relief of small 
business include: (1) Tax exemption 
during the early years of a new busi- 
ness; (2) special tax credits for equity 
investment in small business; (3) tax- 
ation of small, closely-held corpora- 
tions as though they were partner- 
ships. 

Generally speaking, the tax changes 
which seem to have the best chance 
of becoming law are those which give 
the largest promise of helping busi- 
ness generally. But this, too, is what 
small business needs, since it will 
prosper or wither in terms of the fate 
of the general economy. Both the 
SWPC and the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development have proposed tax 
exemptions, for a limited period, for 
newly organized small corporations. 


AID FROM “BIG BUSINESS" 


Two outstanding examples of aid 
which other segments of the business 
economy are preparing for small busi- 
ness are also illustrative of the gen- 
eral ferment. Bankers have become 
aware of their responsibility, and “Big 
Business” itself is lending a helping 
hand. 

One of the most interesting of the 
projects underway to assist the small 
business man to find his way through 
the tangle of post-war problems was 
recently announced by Frank W. Love- 
joy, of New York, sales executive of 
the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Lovejoy 
heads a group of big business execu- 
tives forming a council to supply 
small business with expert advice on 
such problems as how to finance a 
business properly; the best methods 
of determining consumer product pref- 
erences; how to determine most prof- 
itable markets; measurements of the 
relative merits of various distribution 
and marketing systems; and solutions 
for package design problems. 

This program is to be put into oper- 
ation on a national scale, in order to 
share with small business some of the 
benefits derived from the laboratory 
techniques of big business and the lat- 


est scientific approaches to business 
problems—things which have been out 
of the reach of small business men in 
the past because of the limited scope 
of their operations and lack of capital 
to hire first-rate specialists and tech- 
nicians. 

Backed by the Committee for Eco. 
nomic Development, the services of 
the group will be free. The Council 
will include industrialists, bankers, re- 
search experts and marketers. While 
the program is not fully formulated, 
it is now contemplated that represen- 
tatives of the group will meet with 
small business men by appointment 
and show them where and how they 
can get answers to their problems. 

The banking fraternity has also 
taken cognizance of the difficulties 
which will confront small business 
after the war. It, tco, is behind a pro- 
gram designed to ameliorate condi- 
tions which are a nightmare for many 
a business man whose margin of profit 
is small, whose capital resources are 
slender or debt-encumbered, and who 
otherwise hasn’t the means to weather 
serious reverses. 


CREDIT POOLS 


Just about a year ago, the American 
Banker’s Association organized its 
Post-War Small Business Credit Com- 
mission to set up machinery specifi- 
cally designed to meet the needs of the 
small entrepreneur. A major feature 
of its program has been the creation 
of credit pools subscribed to on a re- 
gional basis by banks serving the par- 
ticular area. Term loans of substan- 
tially the same character as are avail- 
able to big business will be made 
available to small business. While the 
ABA Committee urges the member 
banks to take a liberal attitude in ad- 
ministering pool funds, it also empha- 
sizes that every effort must be made 
to fix the responsibility of the bor- 
rower, since loans of the kind con- 
templated are in essence character 
loans. This would tend to make one 
skeptical of the practical value of the 

{Continued on page 43) 
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Fred’s father was a prosperous mid-west farmer and 

/ stockman. At the age of fifteen, Fred had learned much 
from his Dad . . . the use of machinery and equipment, 
trading in livestock, keeping books, the many things 
a successful farmer must know. 





for his father. While there Fred seized the opportunity 
to look into the automobile business. He persuaded 
his father to give him a year to learn how to sell and 
service automobiles. 


3 Then came a trip to the big city to handle some affairs 
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In 1932 he sought and was granted a DeSoto-Plymouth 

Sd dealership. His record from farm boy to ownership of 
a successful retail automobile business is one of con- 
tinuous progress. 


KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 
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; father said, "Show Me!” 


Reading Time: 1 minute, 52 seconds, 





Ownership of an automobile fascinated Fred. Time and 
2 again he traded his car for another. Got to thinking 

he’d like to be in the automobile business some day. 

-Instead, he went to business college, finished his course 
and returned to the farm. 





Fred got a job as salesman and went to work in earnest. 

4 m he was a leader in sales. Kept his eyes open and 
saved his money, too. Before long he rented a build- 
ing, remodelled it and started for himself. His business 
flourished. 


K we call him “Fred.” That isn’t his name. 
But this pictorial sketch of his life is confirmed 
by records in our files. 


Fred was ambitious. He had a keen desire to 
succeed for himself . . . and worked at it. His 
father encouraged him. He was free to choose his 
goal and to progress as far as his beliefs, desires 
and industriousness could take him. 


To men of initiative, energy and integrity, the 
automobile business should again offer this broad 
opportunity when peace comes .. . the freedom 
to get ahead! 


Tune in Major Bowes’ Program every Thursday, 9 P.M., E.W.T., CBS Network 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Plymouth « nonGeE * DeSete 
CHRYSLER * popes séeaérnucks 
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Rebuilds Plants Every 





Five Years—Profitably! 


Henry Reichhold’s ideas 
may seem revolutionary, 
but they bring results 


\’ least one Detroit war manufac- . 


turer, with $30,000,000 annual 

sales, isn’t worrying a nickel’s 
worth about reconversion: He faces 
none. 

Aside from phenol, which he ships 
to our allies-for explosives, and an 
insect repellent which goes all over the 
- world, Henry H. Reichhold, 44, chair- 
man of Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., 
makes only synthetic resins for paints 
and plastic binders of plywood. He’s 
a subcontractor on Army and Navy 
contracts, does no civilian business 
now. 

But when war orders stop, Reich- 
‘hold will go right on making the same 
basic materials without any change 
whatsoever for a peacetime market 
that looks insatiable. 

The Mosquito bombers that scourge 
Berlin and other German targets are 
made of steel-strong light plywood im- 
pregnated with Reichhold plastic bind- 
ers. Armored tanks and the hulls of 
warships are protectively coated 
against corrosion and other natural 
hazards with paints containing Reich- 
hold synthetic resins. 


FAITH IN THE FUTURE 


Many war products are shipped in 
paper boxes made air-tight and water- 
proof with coatings of Reichhold syn- 
thetic resins. These resins are named 
Plyamine and Beckamine. They are 
made of such things as soy beans, 
urea, phenol. 

Reichhold looks through his post- 
war glasses and sees millions of auto- 
mobiles, houses, refrigerators and oth- 
er kitchen appliances, household and 
office furniture all surfaced with syn- 
thetic resin paints. 

“An automobile that cost from $25 
to $35 to paint the old way,” says 
Reichhold, “can be finished with syn- 
thetic-resin paints for about $4. And 
the coating will prevent corrosion, 


even on the seashore. The surface gets 
better with age, like ancient Chinese 
lacquers. Wherever porcelain is used— 
on refrigerators, kitchen cabinets, 
stoves—synthetic-resin paints will give 
a better, longer-lasting surface at lower 
cost. A table top finished with syn- 
thetic-resin paint will not stain.” 

These new cold-water paints are 
sprayed; they dry too quickly to be 
brushed on. Manufacturers form the 
market, not householders. At least, 
that’s the way it looks to Reichhold at 
present. 

Recently he developed a_heatless, 
pressureless method of impregnating 
plywood with synthetic-resin binding. 
This method reduces the cost and time 
of manufacturing such war machines 
as Mosquito bombers. He believes that 
this economical method will greatly ex- 
tend the use of plywood products after 
the war. 


BELIEVES IN COMPETITION 


The use of synthetic resins for all 
purposes is certain to increase in the 
post-war world, but Reichhold has no 
monopoly on the business. He does not 
believe in monopoly. Cartels and all 
such monopolistic devices are anath- 
ema to him. When he develops a ma- 
terial he offers it to all who can use it. 

He believes in getting a high share 
of available business by cutting costs 
of manufacture. He thinks the ability 
to cut costs will be a deciding factor 
in the highly competitive post-war mar- 
kets, a business factor more important 
than ever before. 

Reichhold maintains a competent in- 
dustrial research department, said to 
be the envy of competitors. This en- 
ables him to keep abreast—often ahead 
—of competition. Research helps him 
to cut costs. His own technical train- 
ing helps him to make sales. When he 
thinks the material is right for the 
market, he steps in and stops research 
for the time being, goes out and sells. 
Of course, if a customer wants some- 
thing special, that’s another matter. 
Reichhold research engineers and 
chemists get busy on all special prob- 
lems brought to them and usually are 


able to turn up with the solution. 

Specialization, which he has prac- 
ticed since he began business for him- 
self in a Detroit garage 20 years ago 
on a borrowed $1,000, he firmly be- 
lieves helps in cost cutting. Born in 
Berlin, Germany, his early training 
was with his family’s paint manufac- 
turing business there. Coming to this 
country in. 1924, he first worked for 
Henry Ford, making paint. 


COST-CUTTING PRINCIPLES 


Reichhold’s specialized business has 
grown to 10 plants—seven in this 
country, at Detroit, Brooklyn, Eliza- 
beth, San Francisco, Tuscaloosa, and 
three abroad, Liverpool, Paris, Sydney. 
The Paris plant is just getting under 
way again, after Nazi evacuation. 
Reichhold is thinking of setting up at 
least two additional post-war plants— 
one in South Africa, the other some- 
where in South America. He likes to 
travel and scattered plants help to 
satisfy that urge. 

All Reichhold plants are operated 
24 hours a day and will continue on 
that schedule after the war. This is 
another way Reichhold cuts costs. 
Plant inventories are kept on a two- 
week basis. “Quickly produced and 
quickly moved” is a cardinal Reich- 
hold cost-cutting principle. He keeps 
his bills payable and bills receivable 
in balance, often to the consternation 
of conservative bankers, but it works 
well for Reichhold. To make for con- 
stant quick action in manufacture and 
shipping, Reichhold in peacetime tears 
down his plants every five years and 
builds new ones. New equipment re- 
places the old.’ 

He finds this good business. He firm- 
ly believes that the progress of many 
firms is retarded badly by trying to 
get along with outmoded plant layout 
and machinery. 

Though his business has trebled 
during the war, Reichhold gets real 
satisfaction from the fact that his prof- 
it is the same as it was before Pearl 
Harbor. That is, his gross is the same, 
but his net is less, because of taxes. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Swimming Hole 
Memory — 1941 
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Pilot’s Parachute 
Life Raft 
1945 





oe and he thanks the makers of the old inner tube 


— miles of faithful service—in one of many tires 
that helped open new horizons to millions—the old 
inner tube found its way to some swimming hole. There, 
to the tune of splashing and laughing, it helped keep 


youngsters afloat. 


The youngster is a little older now. The swimming hole 
has grown into a place called the South Pacific. And—as 
you can see—the floating rubber tube has grown too... 
in both size and wmportance. It’s a life raft saving lives 
now. And you decreed, years ago, that these lives be saved. . . 
when you first demanded “U. S.” Rubber Products. 


You wanted U. S. Royals because they answered your 
peacetime tire needs. Your son wanted Keds—they were 
America’s best loved rubber athletic shoes. Your daughter 
chose Howland Swim Caps to keep her hair dry. To 
reach the standards you liked, the makers of “U. S.” 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


Rubber Products manned this organization with expert 
engineers, scientists, stylists and skilled workmen of every 
variety. 

Then—when war struck—you were amazed how rapidly 
such an organization could change from peacetime pro- 
duction to overpowering war production. But it was you 
who really prepared us for that job. 


You had already paved the way for these wartime prod- 
ucts when you demanded prewar quality in rubber goods. 
You had already begun saving the lives of thousands of 
our airmen when you and your neighbors decided that our 
peacetime products were important. 


Today, valuable skill and science that your discernment 
encouraged us to put into United States Rubber Company 
are devoted to saving American lives. Tomorrow it will 
again be enriching American lives. 


Listen to “Science Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic- Symphony 
Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. « 
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In Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 








WE WANT TO BUY A 
GOING GROCERY ITEM 


Successful manufacturer doing na- 
. | tion-wide business in grocery field 

is looking for new grocery items to 
add to its line. Will - either estab- 
lished concerns or promising ideas. 
Replies kept in strictest confidence. 
Lawrence J. Hubbard, 570 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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do, you are missing 90 per cent of your ? 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 

the urges of a vast sleeping force in your ¢ 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 9 
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YOUR ABILITIES 
ANALYZED! 







will - Report reveal- 
ing your professional, business, vocational 
and social potentials. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. JAMES MARATTA, Coun- & 
selor in Human Relations, Rockville 
Centre 8, N. Y., Dept. F. 











AUTO 


owners 


196 Practical Suggestions 
that will help you to get 


@ better gas mileage 
@longer tire life 
@ better performance 
@ lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from 


any General Motors dealer 
or use the coupon below 


Customer Research DETROIT 2. 1748 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide" —containing 196 
practical suggestions on wartime operation. 
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SMOKELESS CITIES? 


Post-war industrial America prom- 
ises cleaner and healthier cities through 
the use of a new “air-cleanser” team 
jointly developed by Westinghouse and 
the Prat-Daniel Corp. A combined 
mechanical and electrical dust-collec- 
tor, the device is expected to remove 
up to 94% of all fly-ash particles from 
power-plant smoke stacks. 


WINTER SEE-SAW 


A new Coast Guard ice-breaker, 
more powerful than any previously 
constructed, embodies a unique meth- 
od worked out by the Westinghouse 
and Fairbanks, Morse organizations. 
The vessel is equipped with a hydrau- 
lic system that rocks it to and fro by 
pumping water alternately into tanks 
on the starboard and port sides. The 
resulting teeter-totter effect shakes the 
boat loose in double-quick time. 


WIZARDRY IN WAR 


The latest thing in war weapons is 
a newly patented “wizard” control 
grip that permits aerial gunners to 
turn, load and fire electric turret guns 
without even taking their hands off 
the controls. The Glenn L. Martin Co. 
holds the rights to the device. 


GI'S CREAM 


Thanks to a newly developed port- 
able ice cream plant, America’s fight- 
ing Gls may soon be treated to a daily 
diet of ice cream—right up at the 
front lines. Easily transported by plane 
or glider, the machine will operate at 
any temperature up to 120 degrees. 
The Emery Thompson Machine & Sup- 
ply Co., New York, is the maker. 


HOUSEWIVES’ SPECIAL 
Jaded appetites will be refreshed by 


the new frozen desert announced by 
the Research Division of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. This delicacy has 
the texture of ice cream, the color and 


flavor of fresh fruit. 


BANTAM BAZOOKA 


Credit General Electric with the de- 
velopment of a new lightweight ba- 
zooka that packs a heavyweight punch. 
Complete with an aluminum barrel, 
this bantam bazooka is 42% lighter 
than the standard model, can be han- 





New Ideas 


dled as easily as a regular Army rifle. 
The addition of optical sights, increas- 
ing accuracy, enables bazooka sharp- 
shooters to “pinpoint” enemy targets. 


GIANT ON RAILS 


Something new in locomotives is an 
ultra-powerful, coal-burning steam tur- 
bine model, designed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad for both freight and 
passenger service. Capable of high- 
speed operation, it embodies radically 
new engine construction principles, 
with the coal compartment preceding 
the cab and boiler section. Also in 
the rear: The smokestack and water 


supply. 
TRAIL BLAZER 


War-developed luminous tape, a 
Goodyear product, is finding a new 
use in the Pacific, where U. S. soldiers 
are using it to “blaze” jungle trails. 
Produced in two types, fluorescent and 
phosphorescent, the tape is also valu- 
able for outlining doors and cargo 
hatches of ships unloading at night, 
and as an identification marker for 
equipment. 


WAR BOND "DRIVE" 


Organizations preparing for the 
Seventh War Loan Drive should bene- 
fit by the example of a novel sales 
method employed by The Old Nation- 
al Bank, Evansville, Ind. The scheme 
entitles each purchaser of a $100 bond 
to go for a drive in a jeep, specially 
provided for the occasion by Army 
authorities. 


FOOD NOTE 


Up-to-the-minute merchandising is 
illustrated by a new Pittsburgh food 
mart, said to be the nation’s first mar- 
ket devoted exclusively to the sale of 
frozen foods. Designed in streamlined, 
open-front style with blue Carrara 
glass, it features the arrangement of 
frozen food containers in a diagonal 
manner, thus making them easily 
adaptable to self-service units. 


AERIAL ACCURACY 


American bomber pilots will soon 
be able to locate enemy objectives in 
rapid-fire style by means of a new 
mechanism produced by the Fisher 
Body Division of General Motors. 














POLLAK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Arlington, New Jersey 
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at ‘BARGAIN’ 


JOKE BOOK 






4i1T IS @ ‘joke’ book in at least 
one sense," warns B, C. FORBES 
in his introduction. 

“Don't take this book seriously; 
| haven't. 

“And don't waste time—and «@ 
postage stamp—to write pointing 
out its countless faults, its inclusion 
of chestnuts dating almost to Adam, 
its unabashed honoring of others by 
inclusion of the product of their 
funnybones without pillorying thelr 
names, and a list of etceteras longer 
than paper rationing permits. 

“When soliciting their favorite 
anecdotes from fellow-Scots, | very 
generously volunteered to give them 
credit in lieu of pay, since 
former costs nothing, and to apprise 
them of the first date they could 
buy the book. 

“Caveat emptor!” 


Mle 
“499 SCOTTISH STORIES 


FOR THE PRICE OF 500” 


HERE are typical reactions to this diverting new book. 


Reviews: “If you like Scottish stories, don't miss this book. Mr. Forbes 
contacted a wide list of story-tellers for the material. The result is a book 
of rioting fun, calculated to serve the needs of any public speaker or toast- 
master." Paducah Sun-Democrat. 


Bulk Orders: “Please ship 125 copies at once. We plan to distribute them 
to our employees in the armed services." Gold & Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


Reader's Comment: “One of my buddies here in the hospital came in and 
picked up my copy of "499 Scottish Stories" and sat guffawing for an hour 
and a half, reading ‘em aloud every so often to others in the room.” A 
Wounded Soldier. 


Yes, "499 Scottish Stories" is more—much more—than a ‘joke’ book. It brings you 
intimate anecdotes about B. C. Forbes’ early life in Scotland. It regales you with 
the favorite Scottish stories of or about Calvin Coolidge, Andrew Carnegie, James 
R. Hill, Will Rogers, Lowell Thomas, and others as well-known. It supplies you with 
an endiess chain of parior stories by Scottish authorities, native Scots and eminent 


clergymen—to use or abuse! 


Even if you don't tell stories, you'll get many a chuckle out of this excellent tonic 
for war nerves. Be- 
ing a Scotsman's book, 
all orders must be 
accompanied by re- 
mittance ... price 
$2.02—the 2 cents to 
cover royalties. Pa- 
per restrictions limit 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC.., 4-15 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


: Please send me a copy of B. C. FORBES’ “499 SCOT- 
ISH STORIES”. Enclosed is remittance of $2.02. 


a ot OLE ES Et, PIR ou cok ctloke OE Sw coke ee the —— of copies 

we can nt. So re- 
ee... oo Ua ha S A AST od ke Ok be oe oe oh nd Ge aomnmtene 
ES ceca nademonnsiiceenes Zone..... ee order form at once 


with remittance! 


(On New York City orders add 1% for Sales Tax) 











Known officially as the Air Position 
Indicator system, it provides a con- 
tinuous air plot, permitting navigators 
to determine at a glance the exact lati- 
tude and longitude of their position at 
all times. 


DOUBLE FEATURE 


A novel idea in the entertainment 
business is one Broadway producer’s 
scheme whereby purchasers of orches- 
tra tickets can not only see the show 
but get, for a very small extra charge, 
a dinner as well. It’s done by special 
arrangement with a nearby night club, 
which schedules its floor show to start 
shortly after the theater’s final curtain. 


PLASTICS IN DISGUISE 


According to the Monroe Auto 
Equipment Co., Chicago, IIl., special 
metal coats for plastic products will 
“dress up” post-war lines of costume 
jewelry, buttons, cigarette cases and 
hundreds of other novelty items. It’s 
done by an electro-plating process 
which covers the plastic with a thin 
metal coating, thus providing an at- 
tractive, cheap and long-wearing prod- 
uct. 


ASHES TO BRICKS 


A new building brick, developed 
from the ash residue remaining after 
burning pulverized coal, has been an- 
nounced by British scientists. A com- 
position, the brick is claimed to be not 
only fireproof and vermin-proof, but 
is also capable of being plastered, pa- 
pered, painted and sawed to any de- 
sired shape. 


* 


TO THE POINT 


We are urged to climb aboard the 
cartel band-wagon, even though it 
means the destruction of a system at 
home which has given our people the 
highest standard of living achieved 
anywhere at any time upon the earth. 
—J. Howarp Pew, president, Sun Oil 
Co. 


Income derived from giving jobs is 
taxed twice, whereas income derived 
from holding jobs or from lending 
capital is taxed only once. By various 
devices severe penalties are placed 
upon anyone who presumes to make a 
livmg by bearing the brunt of eco- 
nomic risks—SuMNER H. SLICHTER, 
Professor of Economics, Harvard 
University. 











For rugged, sturdy strength, you can’t beat steel. 
For ship anchors or fish hooks; for farm machinery or 
automobiles, refrigerators or stoves. Today, there are 
better steels than ever before...many of them de- 
veloped in United States Steel laboratories. After the 
war you'll get these better steels in scores of peace- 
time products. But be sure you look for the USS 
Label on them. It’s the mark of quality steel. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY - VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 








Post-War Plans 


ON THE HOME FRONT 

The Air Flivver. The growth in the 
number of gas filling stations after the 
last war, as the automobile came into 
popular use, may be matched, after 
this war, by the demand for airports 
to accommodate privately owned and 
operated airplanes. William A. M. 
Burden, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, estimates that a minimum of 
6,300 will have to be built in the first 
few years. Says he: “We don’t think 
we're being optimistic in predicting 
that the number of civil aircraft in this 
country will increase after the war at 
the rate of 30% a year, the same gain 
made by automobiles in the decade 
1900-1910.” He cites the Boston area 
as typical of other places. At present 
there is not one small private flying 
field within reasonable distance of 
metropolitan Boston, although the 
number of planes privately owned 
would, already, justify four private 
fields. Evidently there will be no lack 
of opportunities for small independent 
business. 


The Helping Hand. Robert M. 
Hanes, chairman of the ABA’s com- 
mittee on Small Business, states that 
already more than $500,000,000 has 
been pledged by groups in 27 different 
districts to help the small man re- 
establish himself in the post-war world. 
The goal of $600,000,000 will likely be 
exceeded. Hanes explains that the or- 
ganized groups of banks “have pledged, 
if the individual banks cannot grant 
the credit, to stay with the applicant 
and see that he gets the money from 
some other bank or group of banks. 
American banking will see that the 
small business lives and is given an 
opportunity to grow and prosper.” 


Maintaining Perspective. More 
thought should be paid to training 
sales forces for the post-war years, 
according to Walter L. Faust, vice- 
president of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
“Too few persons,” he says, “realize 
that there were 8,000,000 people in 
sales and distribution before the war 
and that there now are only 3,000,000 

















the last sip. 


Canada Dry 


= FOR A CHEERFUL EARFUL, lis- 
ten to the sparkle of a drink 
mixed with Canada Dry 
Water. “PIN-POINT CARBO- 
NATION” means liveliness to 


Canada Dry Water—the 
world’s most popular club 
soda—is preferred in the finest 
bars, hotels and clubs. Its spe- 
cial formula points up the 
flavor of any tall drink. Serve 


||, This drink 


even 
sounds 


better! 
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doing such work, thus pointing up the 
need for at least an additional 5,000,- 
000 after the war. Not only will new 
men require training, but the older 
men and returning veterans will also 
require refresher courses.” 


Keeping Factories Busy. Beardsley 
Ruml, author of the pay-as-you-go tax 
plan, believes that taxes should be at 
as low a level as they possibly can be 
to attain full employment after the 
war (see Forses, May 1—“Rumi 
PLANS FOR AMERICA”). Says Run: 
The lower our taxes are the more pur- 
chasing power will be left at home in 
the hands of the people. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


Less Opportunity. Another export 
field seems about to diminish. Australia, 
before the war, imported American 
cars and automobile equipment. Now, 
however, an Australian company has 
informed the Government that it is 
prepared to proceed immediately to 
undertake the manufacture of motor 
vehicles, including chassis and engines. 
Before the war they were all imported. 
The Australian Government had in- 
tended manufacturing automobiles as 
a State enterprise, but has npw de- 
cided not to compete. 


Industrial E fficiency—A novel plan 
to test industrial operations is pro- 
posed in the British textile industry. 
Two pilot plants will be set up, 
equipped with all the latest machinery 
and using modern production meth- 
ods. They will be operated under a 
joint committee of mill owners and 
representatives of organized labor. 
Comparisons of costs and of produc- 
tion per man-hour will be made be- 
tween the pilot plants and the tradi- 
tional type of Lancashire cotton mill. 
The idea is to decide whether out- 
moded practices are really a detriment 
to labor, as management claims. 





There seems to be forming 

a sort of cult in this country 
which appears to believe that 
we are going backward if we 
don’t have a new reform every 
day. If we can only develop a 
sense of balance in this coun- 
try, our conditions will be 
very much more reassuring. 
—James M. Cox 
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MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS RAILROAD CO. 


ANNUAL REPORT ¢ 1944 
To the Public: 


The entire physical property of the M-K-T R. R. has been Au of the rehabilitation expenses and the cash to pur- 
greatly improved under a comprehensive program of rehabili- chase and retire mortgage bonds came from current earnings. 
tation. This policy was absolutely necessary to properly maintain To accomplish this it was not necessary to borrow funds and 
road and equipment to handle the tremendous increase in traffic. no additions were made to long term debt. 


The gross revenues and the freight and passenger train traffic 
reached new all-time highs. Because of our good earnings and’ 
a strong cash position throughout the year we 
have purchased and canceled a large amount of 
mortgage bonds. A reduction of mortgage debt 
and fixed charges was vitally necessary to insure 
solvency of the Company in the postwar period 
when, we feel, earnings will be substantially less 
than they have been during the war emergency. 














































The splendid results outlined here were at’ 
tained despite increased problems of manage- 
ment, such as labor and material shortages, mount- 
ing taxes, and a wide variety of regulations. 


Rehabilitation expenses in four years 
have aggregated more than $88,700,000. 


Bond Retirements 


The management made marked progress in its . 
debt reduction program started in November, aBecsceeeeee® 
1942. Through purchase by the Company of its , : 5 
own bonds from that'time to February a +S 
15, 1945, total bonded indebtedness has 2 
been reduced 
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This program was subordinated to the ’ 
overall requirements of funds for cur- 
rent operations and furthering the re- 3 
habilitation of the property. 3 VING eg 


Thus, fixed charges have been reduced 
by approximately $1,797,667 annually; 3 ; ain 
from $4,335,066 as of December 31, 3 a gel Se aa 
1941, to $2,537,399 at the end of 1944. : ; sila 


FRESE Bonds Retired Since Dec. 31, 1941 
FSET tends Ovisronding Doe. 21, 1944 


$ 





Conscious of the future we have made studies with a view of 
acquiring such modern passenger car equipment as may be 
was necessary to render high-class satisfactory service to the traveling 
public and to meet competitive conditions after the war. 


The management expresses its thanks to the public for the confidence imposed in us. Y 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD AND PRESIDENT 
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H This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer 
| to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 





75,000 Shares 
The Flintkote Company 


$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(Without par value) 





Price $107 per Share 
(plus accrued dividends from March 15, 1945 to date of delivery) 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


March 29, 1945. 
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THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
IS AN INSTITUTION OF 
PUBLIC SERVICE conducted in the 


interests of its policyholders. Such was the purpose 
of its founders in 1865, a purpose which has been 
proudly maintained through nearly eight decades of 
continuous development. And such will be the pur- 
pose that will guide the destiny of this Company in 
the generations yet to be. 


In the past year, the new business secured by the Sun Life of Canada 
amounted to $220,323,142. The assurances in force increased by 
$139,107,959 and now total $3,312,525,426. The benefits paid during 
the year were $80,582,921, which brings the total amount paid since 
the founding of the Company to $1,710,446,363. The Company’s 
activities during 1944 give ample evidence of its continued progress. 
The business and the assets of the Company have increased, and 
substantial additions have been made to surplus and other funds to 
further safeguard policyholders’ interests. 


* * * 


Copy of the Annual Report for 1944 
may be obtained from: 


Sun Lire or Canapa, Transportation Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 














Rebuilds Plants Every 
Five Years—Profitably! 


(Continued from page 26) 


“I have planned it that way,” he 
says. “I do not believe in profit from 
war.” 

Reichhold became an American citi- 
zen in 1930. His son, Dieter, 18, is 
serving in the Navy as a gunner’ 
mate, third class. 

Reichhold spends a lot of his time 
now with the 110-piece Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra. His money and his 
progressive business methods are pull- 
ing the orchestra out of the red, and 
soon, he believes, it will more than 
pay its way. He’s having a lot of fun 
doing it, too. 

This soft-spoken, big man—he’s six 
feet two and weighs 237—has fun in 
everything he does. In fact, he says 
he won’t do anything unless it’s fun. 
Perhaps his schooldays in then-gay 
Vienna had something to do with this. 

The orchestra, which he has under- 
written for $160,000 of his own mon- 
ey, has a growing income from double 
the number of concerts of any previous 
season, plus three additional post-sea- 
son concerts, plus a series of children’s 
concerts. And he is thinking of setting 
up a series of “Pop” concerts on the 
Boston model. 


AMBITIOUS PLANS 


Then there is the orchestra income 
from the sale of phonograph records. 
Reichhold has definite ideas about rec- 
ords. He thinks symphony records 
have been priced too high. He knows 
about synthetic resins from which the 
discs are made. Perhaps, after the war 
is won, he’ll go into the business of 
making records at lower cost for 
wider distribution. Perhaps he'll or- 
ganize a “Record-of-the-Week” club. 

His interest in music doesn’t stop 
with the orchestra. He has put up 
$25,000 for, the “Symphony of the 
Americas,” which is said to be the big- 
gest prize ever offered for a musical 
composition, with $5,000 and $2,500 
for second and third prizes. The com- 
petition is open to composers in the 
United States, Canada and Latin 
America. 

He plans to publish a national mu- 
sic magazine just as soon as he can 
get the paper stock. And he has given 
some thought to opening a concert 
booking agency. Finally, he has fun 
playing his own violin, which he 
learned to play when only eight. 














@ THE LIMITROL COMPARATOR ROLL 
THREAD SNAP GAGE by WOODWORTH 


has proven its efficiency and utility 


in hundreds of war plants for many 
months under the pressure of war 
production. The LimrTrRot has proven 
that it will reduce effectively your 


inspection costs by combining greater 





speed with greater accuracy. 

The LIMITROL checks errors involv- 
ing pitch diameter, lead, taper, angle, 
out-of-roundness and _ straightness. 
Also supplied with rolls to check 
plain parts. It eliminates “feel” and 
reduces scrap. Write for your copy 


of the Limitrol Catalog No. 44-L. 


ACCURACY YOU Wy] can TRUST 


WOODWORTH 


N. A. WOODWORTH CO., SALES DIVISION, 1300 £. NINE MILE ROAD * 


PRECISION GAGES 


APRIL 15, 1945 


PRECISION MACHINED PARTS 


PRECISION TOOLS 





DETROIT 20, MICHIGAN 








Washington Outlook 


HIS is pre-conversion time in 
Washington—a brief, confused 
and perplexing period in which 


all Washington war agencies are at. 


work on rules to start unwinding the 
war economy. No specific pattern has 
been laid down yet nor will it be pos- 
sible to blueprint all details of the re- 
conversion program in advance. In 
operation there will be trial and error 
troubles, inevitable reliance on expe- 
dients, and great difficulty in breaking 
the wartime habit of arbitrariness in 
action. 

Today there is a wide variance in 
reconversion methods coming out of 
such divergent agencies as Krug’s 
WPB, Bowles’ OPA, Taylor’s WLB, 
Davis’ OES, Vinson’s OWMR, Mc- 
Nutt’s WMC, Wallace’s Commerce De- 
partment. 

Jimmy Byrnes’ swan-song report 
paints only the broadest outlines of the 
transition job, is factual on supply and 
production prospects, but carries few 
recommendations that will be followed. 
Krug is more optimistic than the 
Army-Navy group on the speed and 
extent of the relaxing processes; his 
plan can work only if OPA prices, 
WMC job ceilings and WLB wage 
policies are brought much closer to- 
gether than at present. One over-rid- 
ing fear among business leaders is that 
Wallace may get the authority to pull 
them together. 


RECONVERSION PROBLEMS 


Much of the reconversion confusion 
springs from two basically different 
approaches by these agencies which 
will have a finger in the job—recon- 
version from war goods to essential 
civilian production under government 
control versus reconversion from totali- 
tarian wartime rules to free enterprise 
and competition. It is certain that gov- 
ernment control as to who, what and 
when on reconversion progress will 
continue until V-J Day. The fight is 
shaping up, however, over the area of 
freedom business will have thereafter, 
and the way that reconversion starts 
now is watched closely as a post-war 
indicator. 

Hence business is challenged to 
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shape its own plans immediately for 
operations during the VE-VJ interval 
and post-war. The plans must have 
flexibility, must be geared to go into 
effect gradually, and must carry work- 
able alternatives in order to ride 
through this roughest period of bu- 
reaucratic administration. 

Every business will be affected be- 
cause reconversion is not only a turn- 
about for war plants, but will involve 
every enterprise, every worker and 
every consumer. It is up to business 
to translate the unwinding process into 
jobs, goods and services. Unless busi- 
ness, in collaboration with labor, can 
snip through the red-tape controls and 
regain a healthy peacetime position of 
freedom, the political answer in Wash- 
ington will be even more rather than 
any less government-by-directive. 


CLOSER CO-OPERATION 


Non-war businesses—from retail 
stores and barber shops to banks— 
now may help their suppliers solve 
their initial reconversion problems by 
letting them know in advance about 
basic product needs and any changes 
in complexion of each market; by for- 
mulating a sliding scale of require- 
ments covering operating supplies, fix- 
tures, equipment and improvements; 
by planning where and how to adver- 
tise. They will give independent con- 
sideration to prices and labor in terms 
of job-and-wage floors and ceilings. 

Manufacturers have to shoulder the 
heavier end of the reconversion load 
whether presently engaged in war 
work or not. The existing situation is 
an invitation for closer co-operation 
(as distinguished from the anti-trust 
ban on collusion) within each indus- 
try for the removal of material and 
end-product controls; for similar co- 
operation by all industries and their 
workers in each community for sta- 
bilization of labor and for considera- 
tion of local civic post-war needs. 

Since Washington will not venture 
far into the field to get the business 
know-how on reconversion policy, it 
is up to business to strengthen its rep- 
resentation in the national capital at 
once. Until now, most war jobs for 


business men meant working for the 
Government, but chiefly with their 
former colleagues who remained in 
production on the assembly line. 

Today the Washington job for busi- 
ness is to articulate practical reconver- 
sion answers at the so-called policy. 
level and among the members of Con- 
gress. Such business trips to Washing- 
ton are necessary to meet the follow- 
ing problems face to face: 

Suppties (WPB and WFA)—Meat 
shortage is acute and will get worse. 
Most metals will be available for civ- 
ilian goods in ample supply within 
three months of V-E, but metals items 
won’t reach consumers in any quan- 
tity before the end of the year. Leather 
for shoes and most textiles are espe- 
cially short and will remain so through- 
out 1945. All kinds of paper for print- 
ing and packaging will stay tight 
until V-J, but controls may be relaxed 
slightly by Fall. 

Equipment (WPB and ODT)—No 
new cars for the public before 1946. 
More buses and trucks come first, but 
can’t meet essential replacement back- 
log for 18 months. Ladder of essen- 
tiality will govern output of such in- 
dustrial goods as machine tools which 
are beginning the shift to civilian 
business. 


HIGHER PRICES IN FALL 
Prices (OPA)—Biggest hold-the- 


line drive will come this Summer. Few 
increases will be permitted before Fall, 
when the price level is expected to 
move up another notch. Ceilings on 
new items will average around 30% 
over pre-war prices. 

Joss (WMC) —No substantial 
change in over-all labor shortage is in 
sight. Employment ceilings will con- 
tinue in half the country which is now 
in “critical labor” category. Employ- 
ers’ degree of freedom in hiring work- 
ers in these areas will be measured by 
essentiality of what is produced. 

Waces (WLB)—First objective of 
unions is to maintain present take- 
home pay by increasing basic wage 
rates enough to make up for loss of 
overtime. Gradual raises all along the 
line appear inevitable. 
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Today—thanks largely to you and other industrial executives—22,000,- 
000 civilian workers are speeding victory and achieving postwar secu- 











1 , é f 
rity through the Payroll Savings Plan. Over 60% of the 6th War Loan 
» i subscriptions came from this source—and, between drives, this forward- 
. looking plan has been responsible for 3 out of 4 War Bond sales! 
it . . . . 
‘ Good as this record is, the Payroll Savings Plan can be still more effec- 
q tive. Believing this can best be accomplished by giving Bond buyers a 
- definite idea of the many benefits accruing to them, the.War Finance 
h Division has prepared a variety of active aids for employee education. 
n e e,e . 
: This new “ammunition” includes: 
a—An entertaining, swift-paced moving picture, graphically 
showing the importance of buying—and holding—War Bonds. 
o b—An interesting, easy-to-read booklet, explaining how War 
“ Bonds may be accumulated to provide education for children, 
I, homes, retirement incomes, etc. 
t ° ‘ 
c—Attractive, handy War Bond envelopes, enabling Bond 
% holders to note each separate purchase—and the specific purpose 
a for which each Bond or group of Bonds was bought. 
ial Passing this particular ammunition requires that you reappraise your 
in own company’s Payroll Savings Plan. Have your own War Bond Chair- 
mn man contact the local War Finance Committee—today! They will wel- 
= come the chance to discuss this new program with you. 
9 = 
rk- 
by The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
of 
ke FORBES 
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MARYLAND'S AMBASSADOR OF GOOD CHEER 
COAST TO COAST 


NAIONAL 


PREMIUM 


BEER 


PALE, DRY, BRILLIANT 
Send 10c for book of fine OLD MARYLAND RECIPES 


THE NATIONAL BREWING CO. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 











Knowledge of Your Job Accounts 
for Only 15% of Your Success— 


WHAT’S THE OTHER 85°%,? 


NEW compact 32-page booklet, 
"The Art of Being a Boss," by 
Howard Stephenson, gives specific 
pointers for increasing your chances 
of advancement in the job you hold 
—the job ahead! 

You'll find scores of hints on how 
to make your direction of other 
workers smoother, easier, more pro- 
ductive. You'll discover definite pit- 
falls to avoid in taking over a new 
job. You'll learn what to strive for 
in your dealings with others. You'll 
receive specific pointers on how to 
develop your administrative ability. 

And this helpful booklet tells 
specifically what to do when you 
land a new job to make sure you 
hold it! 


Single copy—25c. Bulk prices on 
request. Write today! 


B. Cc. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 














IS YOUR MIND 
ASLEEP? 


My MIND-STIMULATOR owokens the Creative 
Powers in your Mind to THINK-UP new, 
profitable ideos in ony field business, 
writing, etc., helps you FIND YOURSELF 

the REAL YOU, your best abilities ond REAL 
Opportunities to ‘odvance-yeors-in-months’ 
FINANCIALLY. 8th yeor Folder PSYCHOL- 
OGY THAT WORKS free. Frank Tibolt, Ph. 0. 
Philo. 20, Po. 
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The Pattern of Business 


PRODUCTION 


Don’t count on an early V-E Day 
resulting in a substantial drop in over- 
all war production. Why? Shift of 
emphasis to the Pacific will probably 
keep military needs at current high 
levels. . . . Warning: Continued scarci- 
ties of raw materials may throw a 
monkey-wrench into any attempts to 
boost war output. Another big factor: 
Lack of labor. . . . Look for expanded 
use of “spot authorization” as an in- 
terim device for permitting any in- 
creased civilian production. 


RAILROADS 


Look for still heavier burdens on 
the nation’s railroads in the months 
ahead. Three reasons: (1) Traffic 
movements to Pacific Coast ports will 
be stepped up sharply as war empha- 
sis shifts to the Far East; (2) the flow 
of materials to the Eastern Seaboard 
will continue heavy, to meet the needs 
of liberated areas in Europe; (3) box 
car scarcities are tighter than ever. 

Significant: The trend toward 
Diesel-powered locomotives continues, 
with orders outrunning those for 
steam almost three to one. 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm land prices continue to soar. 
Values have climbed 43% in six years, 
says the Farm Credit Administration. 
. . » Despite continued manpower and 
equipment scarcities, don’t be sur- 
prised if this year’s farm output 
equals 1944 peaks. 


FOOD 


Despite eight years of record-mak- 
ing production, home-front food stocks 
may soon take a sharp downward dip. 
Meanwhile, the recent batch of con- 
flicting reports on the country’s food 
outlook has stirred Congress to inves- 
tigate the situation, with the spotlight 
focussed chiefly on black market oper- 
ations and foreign stockpiles. . . . “If 
you want to eat, dig”—that’s the latest 
recommendation of the Agriculture 
Department, pointing up the need for 
an increase in victory gardening. 


LABOR 


Watch for fireworks to develop be- 
tween labor and veterans’ organiza- 
tions on the subject of post-war jobs. 
At this writing it’s still a behind-the- 


scenes battle, however. . . . Despite 
current reports of improvement in 
some sections, “must” war production 
schedules are still being plagued by 
manpower scarcities. . The am- 
bitious charter recently signed by 
unions and the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce may be a token of post-war 
“labor peace,” say some observers. 
Others, more pessimistic, are doubtful, 
however. . . . Don’t be surprised to 
see wartime wage rates carry over into 
the reconversion period—to prevent 
deflation. 


“TAXES 


Despite hopes of lower post-war 
taxes, downward revision may not 
come as quickly as expected. Why? 
Deficit financing by the Government 
will probably continue for some time 
after the war’s end. 


RETAILING 


Prediction: Recent buying spurts 
will mark the downward turning point 
in the volume of retail sales. Two rea- 
sons: (1) Inventories have sunk to 
their lowest point since the start of 
the war; (2) Merchandise to replen- 
ish depleted stocks is expected to be 
inadequate. One bright spot: Recon- 
version problems are non-existent. 


CHEMICALS 


Tank car scarcities continue to 
plague the country’s chemical indus- 
try. In fact, the situation has already 
resulted in forced shutdowns in some 
plants. . . . Look for further cuts in 
civilian paint stocks. Raw material 
shortages are creating the worst situ- 
ation in the industry since Pearl Har- 
bor. .. . War-blasted German chemical 
plants may result in a huge export de- 
mand for American products, say ob- 
servers. Meanwhile, present prospects 
suggest little possibility of a price set- 
back after V-E Day. 


PETROLEUM 


According to petroleum authorities, 
there'll be problems aplenty in pro- 
ducing and storing sufficient kerosene 
and heating oil to meet next Winter’s 
needs. Reason: Aviation gas demands 
are expected to increase, regardless of 
when V-E Day comes. Moreover, 1944 
emergency releases of supplies to civ- 
ilians must be restored to military 
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stockpiles. . . . Civilian gasoline users 
are offered a ray of hope in Petroleum 
Administrator Ralph K. Davies’ fore- 
cast of a 50% boost in gas rations— 
within 30 days after Germany’s col- 


lapse. 


LUMBER 


With critical lumber shortages threat- 
ening to delay completion of needed 
construction, the War Department is 
authorizing a wider use of masonry 
and other building substitutes. 


RUBBER 


Expect a gradual improvement in 
the nation’s rubber situation, says 
WPB. Long hampered by shortages of 
plant facilities, manpower and syn- 
thetics, the industry promises a solu- 
tion of these difficulties by mid-year. 
Inadequate stocks of natural rubber 
will continue to plague producers, how- 
ever. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Unless the number of young men 
undergoing apprentice training shows 
a sharp increase, industry will even- 
tually suffer from a serious sho:tage 
of skilled craftsmen. That’s the view 
expressed by W. F. Patterson, WMC’s 
Director of Apprentice-Training Ser- 
vice. . . . Leaders in the construction 
industry forecast a greatly expanded 
use of aluminum, particularly in resi- 
dential building. . . . In view of op- 
timistic forecasts of a huge South 
American export trade after the war, 
it may be significant that the growing 
number of trade restrictions being im- 
posed by many Latin American na- 
tions indicate that they will favor 
capital equipment over consumer 
items. . . . Prepare for a cut in bitu- 
minous coal supplies, if war activities 
continue at their present levels, says 
Ickes. . . . Judging from some mili- 
tary procurement programs, the na- 
tion’s war planners count on a “long” 
Pacific War. . . . Despite Administra- 
tion plans for a comprehensive survey 
on ways and means to check inflation, 
don’t count too much on any early 
legislative action. . . . Don’t expect 
any let-up in the supply of plastics 
materials. In fact, the situation will 
probably get worse instead of better. 
.. . Look for a boost in the quality of 
post-war paints and varnishes. Some 
expected developments: Luminescent 
pigments, mildew-resistant paints and 
infra-red reflective paints that lessen 
the effect of the sun’s radiation. 
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CONTROLS HEAT 
For Highly Specialized Fields 





perfected by YOUng. It maintains proper operating temperatures for both lube oil and 
jacket water of internal combustion engines that drive high pressure water pumps. This 
compact unit is both efficient and dependable . . . has a large capacity built-in surge 
tank and is constructed of materials that are resistant to salt water corrosion. 
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Many oil wells, once considered exhausted, have been given new prcing com- 
pressed gas into the earth to drive out the laggard oil. In the process of compression, gas 
becomes heated. This heat must be removed before the gas is injected into the ground. 
Young designed Evaporative Coolers are widely used by the petroleum and chemical 
industries to reduce gas temperatures. 


HEAVY DUTY 





Because wer unit must meet different requirements, the engine radiators 
must be designed to corresponding specifications. Young has developed heavy duty 
radiators that maintain engine jacket water at efficient operating temperatures for many 
shovel manufacturers. One of the most spectacular applications is on a machine with a 
bucket large enough to hold a two-ton truck. 








Buy sonos 
PRODUCE MORE 
SALVAGE SCRAP 
Win THE WAR 








HEAT TRANSFER ENGINEERS 


Manufacturers of Oil Coolers © Gas, Gasoline, Diesel Engine Cooling Radiators © Intercoolers @ Heat 
Exchan © Engine Jacket Water lers © Unit Heaters © Convecters © Condensers ® Evaporators © Air 
Conditioning Units ¢ Heating and Cooling Coils ¢ Complete Line of Aircraft Heat ‘Transfer Equipment. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 701 So. Marquette St., RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


Application Engineers in Principal Cities—Consult Your Telephone Directory 
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MONEY 
FOR 
TOMORROW 


Whatever else the end 
of the war may bring to 
Business and Industry it 
is sure to mean sweeping 
changes in corporate 
operation. In some in- 
stances, these changes 
may include total re- 
conversion or extensive 
reorganization, in others 
preparation for the pro- 
duction and marketing 
of new products. 

In any case, Peace is 
likely to call for new 
financing and the serv- 
ices of an experienced 
and able underwriting 
organization. 

Ever since 1888, the 
firm of Hornblower & 
Weeks has been serving 
American enterprise. 
Our Underwriting De- 
partment is ready to 
continue to serve. We 
invite you to inquire of 
a Partner at the nearest 
Hornblower & Weeks 
office. Your inquiry will 
be held in confidence and 
involves no obligation. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888 — Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Offices: 

New York; Boston ; Chicago; 
Cleveland ; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 
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Plea for Conservatism, 
Less Control in Future 


T last, now that Germany’s collapse 
is imminent, intimations come 
from Washington that consider- 

ation is being given to reconversion. 
But apparently no concrete plans have 
been formulated. The probability is 
that there will be aggravating delay 
between V-E Day and definite action 
by our political planners. 

Business is still left completely in 
the dark concerning what tax tack will 


' be taken by Washington, notwithstand- 


ing that every responsible citizen rec- 
ognizes the urgent need for removing 


the lethal fog. 


BUREAUCRATS AMBITIOUS 


Developments indicate, reading be- 
tween the lines, that the Administra- 
tive powers-that-be continue to scheme 
to invest bureaucracy with greater and 
still greater power, to expand Federal 
domination into new and wider fields 
—the proposal to transfer our historic 
local control of education to the Fed- 
eral Government is significant. 

What will be the American people’s 
reaction once the task of winning the 
war has been licked? 

Will there be a revolt against the 
New Deal’s persistent, far-reaching, 
undeviating strategy to fasten octopus 
tentacles upon every phase of our 
heretofore cherished freedom, our 
American way of life? 

How capable has been the New Deal 
regime? 

Its lack of administrative ability has 
been exposed again and again. Ponder 
the unending series of clashes between 
heads of departments and important 
agencies, the endless multiplication 
and overlapping of alphabetical bu- 
reaus, the endless confusion and cross- 
ing of wires, the endless division of 
authority, the endless piling up of gov- 
ernmental tax-eating employees, the 
endless sky-rocketing of Federal ex- 
penditures, subsidies, in every direc- 
tion. 

Ponder, too, the cowardice the Ad- 
ministration has exhibited in dealing 
with organized labor, its abject sub- 


mission to labor leaders for the sake © 


of currying favor and attracting votes. 
Ponder, moreover, the many mis- 


takes made by Washington “planners,” 
involving widespread dislocation, dis- 
tress, losses. 


TIME FOR CONSERVATISM 


Were anyone to suggest that the Ad- 
ministration give thought to formulat- 
ing conservative policies after the war, 
the response at Washington doubtless 
would be loud guffaws. 

“Conservatism” means conserving. 

Conserving! What an utterly ridicu- 
lous idea—in the eyes of our political 
overlords. Isn’t “spend and spend and 
spend” the only way to run a coun- 
try? Isn’t the ballooning of public debt 
by scores of billions a matter of not 
the slightest moment? Haven’t the old 
virtues of thrift, frugality, self-denial, 
saving and investing become out- 
moded, to be discouraged rather than 
encouraged? Solvency? Pooh! ... 

The sober truth, however, is that un- 
less. our whole national policy be 
changed, unless some thought be given 
to conserving, unless plunging the 
country deeper and deeper into debt 
be stopped after peace returns, the 
final upshot must inevitably be catas- 
trophic. 

Following twelve years of reckless 
spending at home, there are at Wash- 
ington highly-placed individuals who 


favor squandering internationally. 


WATCH OUR INTERNATIONAL STEP! 


As the wealthiest, strongest nation 
on earth, it is not only fitting but im- 
perative that America shoulder its full 
share of succoring a bleeding, bank- 
rupt, suffering world. But to throw 
commonsense to the winds, to be be- 
guiled into embarking upon Utopian 
schemes which would impoverish 
America, would spell ultimate disaster 
for us and the temporary beneficiaries 
of our prodigal largesse. 

The spending record of the Roose- 
velt Administration doesn’t inspire 
confidence over how Uncle Sam will 
fare at international conference tables. 

It is time the American people de- 
voted the most serious thought to our 
future, devoted the most vigilant atten- 
tion to the doings and commitments of 
our Federal masters. 
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Life's biggest rewards 
often appear just when 
they're least expected 


Semon, B. F. Goodrich Co. research 

chemist and discoverer of synthetic 
rubbers, there are six or seven shelves 
containing some 200 bottles and jars. 
Each one contains a liquid, jelly or 
some other substance, all different. 
One is quite aromatic and may turn 
out to be one of tomorrow’s perfumes; 
another has possibilities for the paint 
industry; another has exceptional ad- 
hesive characteristics, and so on. But 
they have at least one thing in com- 
mon: They are all by-products of the 
same research project—Dr. Semon’s 
fruitful 14-year search for synthetic 
rubbers. 


|; the laboratory of Dr. Waldo 


UNEXPECTED BENEFITS 


These substances may some day 
prove to be very valuable. Today, they 
serve to illustrate one of life’s most 
encouraging phenomena—that when 
we undertake some useful activity we 
put ourselves in the way of receiving 
not only the benefits we started out 
to obtain, but also extra, unexpected 
values. 

Alexander Graham Bell didn’t spring 
up all of a sudden and cry out: “I’m 
going to invent the telephone.” He 
wasn’t thinking about a telephone at 
all when he started the work that led 
to its invention. He was trying to de- 
velop apparatus that would help the 
kids at the Horace Mann School for 
the Deaf. 

Practical ideas seldom materialize 
in full bloom out of a daydream. They 
usually start small and grow big amid 
the dust and perspiration of deter- 
mined work. If we could plan every- 
thing in advance, life would be a dull 
affair. As it is, we never know exactly 
what we're going to run into, and 
often it turns out to be something 
better than we had any reason to ex- 
pect. Anyone who applies an active 
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By-Products and Extra 


Dividends 


By HERBERT GAY SISSON 


mind to a useful new project is put- 
ting himself in the way to receive by- 
products and extra dividends. 

There was once in a factory a work- 
er named Harve Wilson. The superin- 
tendent had noticed that he was a 
sensible man, honest and diplomatic in 
his dealings with his fellow workers. 
One day the foreman of his depart- 
ment suddenly quit, and the superin- 
tendent called in Harve and offered 
him the job. The offer took him by 
surprise. Being of a modest turn of 
mind, he doubted his ability to han- 
dle the job. He asked for a night to 
think it over. Finally he reasoned it 
out this way: 

“T don’t think I’m the man for the 
job. But the superintendent must think 
so, or he wouldn’t have offered it to 
me. He’s probably smarter than I am 
when it comes to picking men, or he 
wouldn’t be where he is. Then why 
not follow his judgment?” 

So Harve accepted the position, but 
he wasn’t happy about it. He figured 
that before long things would begin to 
go wrong, as things have a way of 
doing at times, whoever is boss. 

“Look at the fix we’re in right now,” 
he said to himself. “Here’s a rush war 
order being delayed because we can’t 
get delivery of those special shapers 
we use. Nobody blamed my prede- 
cessor for that, because he was an ex- 
perienced man, but if I should turn up 
with no shapers on hand and a rush 
order to fill someone would be sure 
to blame it on my inexperience.” 


HIS BIG IDEA 


Harve was so edgy during his first 
day on the new job that he stayed after 
work to think his troubles through. He 
was walking up and down, imagining 
things that might go wrong and what 
might be said about them, and wonder- 
ing how he could defend himself. Then 
he remembered the old saying that the 
best defense is a strong offense. 

“If I could only do something right 
away to make a good impression, 
maybe they wouldn’t think so much 
about things that might go wrong 






later,” he told himself. He looked 
around the department and for the 
first time noticed that conditions were 
none too orderly. Halfway down the 
aisle some boxes were sticking out 
where a man might trip over them. 
Several tools were piled helter-skelter 
on a window-ledge. Floor, ceiling and 
walls were not as clean as they should 
have been. 

“T’ve got it!” he exclaimed. “I'll 
start a clean-up drive. I'll make this 
the neatest department in the whole 
plant. It may not do much good, but it 
ought to be noticed, anyway.” 

So the next day he and his men 
began cleaning house. One of the first 
things they did was to sort all piles 
of material that weren’t properly put 
away on shelves or in cupboards. And 
what did they find but two shapers of 
the kind needed for the rush war 
order! They had been buried in a pile 
of used equipment and forgotten. 


NOTHING BUT LUCK? 


In two -or three days Harve’s su- 
periors were commenting on the spic 
and span condition of the department. 
It wasn’t long before other things, too, 
were attracting favorable notice. The 
war order was completed ahead of 
schedule. The men began taking more 
pride in their work, and the. depart- 
ment began exceeding its normal pro- 
duction pace. Also, in Harve’s first 
month on the job, as a result of cleaner 
floors and less trash and litter, as well 
as added interest in the work, the 
safety record in his department was 
substantially improved. 

By doing something—not something 
brilliant that nobody else would have 
thought of, but something obvious— 
Harve had set a string of by-product 
benefits in motion and stamped him- 
self at the start as a success on his 
new job. Some said luck was with him. 
It’s been with many another fellow 
who has set out to do something better 
than it has been done before. And 
what’s wrong with having luck? 

Even do-nothings have luck. But 
theirs is usually bad. 
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A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending April 30, 1945, has been 
declared payable April 16, 1945 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on April 6, 1945. 


A dividend of 15¢ per share has 
been declared payable April 16, 
1945, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to holders 
of common stock of record at the 
close of business on April 6, 1945. 


March 28, H. A. WAY 


—"_ROYAL—___ 

















THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
April 4, 1945 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock of 
this corporation, payable on June 
15, 1945 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 5, 
1945. Checks will be mailed. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice President & Treasurer 









































PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 117 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on Mar. 14, 1945, for the 
first quarter of the year 1945, equal 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of 
this Company by check on Apr. 16, 
1945, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on Mar. 30, 1945. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxerrt, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Investors 
Mutual, Inc. has declared a dividend 
of ten cents per share payable on April 
16, 1945 to shareholders on record as 
of March 31, 1945. 





Pees 


SE TER 


E. E. CRABB, President 

















Non-Proft 
B. C. Forses, Present 


INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE 


Membership 
B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. CounseL 


Non-Partisan 


Legislators Write League 


Rep. Ropert F. Ricu: 


It is my honest opinion that it is 
high time for the stockholders and 
bondholders of this country to waken 
up to the fact that this Administration 
is gradually taking over our industry, 
and that the only way to stop it is to 
have men at the head of our Govern- 
ment who believe in a system of free 
private enterprise rather than Com- 
munism, and other “isms” besides 
Americanism. I repeat: 

Unless the people waken up, we are 
going to lose all that our forefathers 
gave to us in the way of freedom, lib- 


erty, independence and private enter- 


prise. The situation is serious. 

It seems to me you will be doing a 
great good if you can arouse the peo- 
ple who are bondholders and share- 
holders in large corporations to pro- 
tect their interests, and do it at once, 
or they will have nothing left to pro- 
tect when the New Deal gets through 
with them. 

If I can be of service, rest assured 
it will be a pleasure to try to keep 
business in the hands of private enter- 
prise rather than in a domineering po- 
litical group. 


Sen. JosepH C. O’MAHoney: 

The world has been losing democra- 
cy only because the individual has lost 
control over the economic organiza- 
tions that affect his welfare. The drift 
toward economic regimentation by 
central expert management has caused 
the drift to regimentation by central 
political management. 

Thus in both fields the people lose 
control. 

I am convinced that the only cure 
lies in the re-establishment of the dem- 
ocratic principle in the organizations 
which shape our economic life. 


Rep. DEAN GILLESPIE: 

My impression of the work of the 
League is that it is to safeguard the 
interests of the small investor by see- 
ing that all of the profits are not taxed 
away before he gets a chance at them. 
If the purpose of the League is to 
interfere in management I, of course, 
could not be interested in it, but if it is 


to safeguard the interests of small in- 
vestors, I will gladly go along with it. 

[Reply: American business manage- 
ment has no better friend than the 
League. There are comparatively few 
bad managements; these we are de- 
termined to oppose. We are pledged 
to support all good managements, 
They are our real hope for the future, 
backed by the support of men like 
yourself and the millions of small in- 
vestors all over the country. ] 


Sen. Harry F. Byrp: I follow your 
activities with great interest and much 
approval. 


Post-War Taxes Must 
Be Reduced 


Ernest T. Weir, chairman of Na- 
tional Steel, after pointing out in his 
annual report that his corporation had 
the highest production in its history 
last year, but lower earnings than in 
a number of peacetime years, warned 
that the interests of the country will 
require a reduction in the tax burden 
on business in the post-war period. 

“It is to be hoped,” he states, “that 
when the shooting stops, the Congress 
will act prudently to moderate the tax 
burden and remove restrictions so that 
industry may earn in proportion to 
production, pay a fair return to stock- 
holders, and build adequate financial 
reserves. 

“If our country is to retain the in- 
dividual economic freedom that made 
it great and gave it the industrial sys- 
tem that enabled the U. S. to far out- 
produce enemies and allies alike, ade- 
quate financial reserves in the hands 
of private enterprise will be the first 
and best line of defense against the 
disrupting economic effects of war.” 


Compensation Booklet Available 


Booklet containing proceedings of 
the League’s Clinic on Management 
Compensation is now available. Price, 
$1. Rates for quantities on request. 


Address all communications to INVESTORS 
Farrpcay Leacug, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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What's Ahead for Small 
Business? 
(Continued from page 24) 


plan, if it hadn’t opened new channels 
of co-operative effort and information 
which should spread credit opportuni- 
ties more evenly over the country. 

Already, a total of 22 regional bank 
credit groups are in existence, with 
$432,000,000 pledged to aid in financ- 
ing small businesses in the reconver- 
sion period. At least another 14 credit 
groups are in process of formation. 

The bankers of the nation are de- 
termined to do their part in supplying 
credit in the reconversion period. 
Among other things, they have enlist- 
ed the aid of the Department of Com- 
merce to determine in advance, as 
nearly as possible, just what the credit 
needs of small business will be—this 
broken down both geographically and 
by trades and services. 

The ability of private banking to 
care for the credit needs of the coun- 
try after the war was highlighted in a 
statement by Robert M. Hanes, chair- 
man of the Credit Commission, in 
which he said: “Never before have the 
banks of this country had such a tre- 
mendous storehouse of credit. . . . The 
deposit structure is now far in excess 
of $100,000,000,000. This volume of 
funds is adequate to finance the credit 
needs of post-war America regardless 
of the proportions that may be reached 
by national production.” 

Pessimists to the contrary, the his- 
tory of this country conveys a lesson 
of hope. There is plenty of reason to 
believe that American small business 
will win its battle, just as surely as 
America itself will win its own fight 
on the battlefields of the world. 








If we are to delegate any part 
of our national sovereignty, 
we have a right to know ex- 
actly what the standards of 
conduct of other nations are 
to be. If the five great nations 
are to be above the law 
through this voting formula, 
it becomes all the more im- 
portant thas we definitely ex- 
press the standards of conduct 
to which they are committed 
in relation to the smaller 
nations and ourselves.—HER- 
BERT Hoover. 
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YES—BIG FORTUNES ARE MADE 
BY WATCHFUL WAITING 


Worried investors write from many 
parts of America, asking where they may 
find my “Stock Market Comments,” that 
were syndicated nationally on financial 
pages under the heading, “ROYSTONE 
SAYS. 

We are pleased to say that these in- 
vestment analyses are now published in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

We are told, after publishing these 
comments a long time, that our column 
contained better market advice than was 
given by paid services at any price, any- 
where. However, profiting the public did 
not profit us. Many years of accuracy 
had built us pre-eminent recognition for 
long term reliability. Consequently, our 
newspaper followers soon realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely elim- 
inates the hazards of speculation. Now, 
at last, thanks to an accidental discovery, 
made while evaluating fundamental fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Indus- 
try Theory, we are enabled to detect the 
difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few make a profit, on balance. Unfor- 
tunately the investor and trader are 
equally the victims of psychological dis- 
tortions. Following popular sentiment, 
they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they 
should buy. To prétect clients against 
these errors, we developed our 27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our American economy where 
our weekly findings should be instru- 
mental in saving and building fortunes 
for our clients. In fact, it is our firm 
opinion that never before since 1929 has 
the investor been in such great peril. 
Yet, at the same time he faces a life- 
time opportunity for individual fortune 
building through intelligent watchful 
waiting. 

We expect a drastic deflation to be 
followed by a boom lasting many years. 
To be caught in the deflation means ruin. 
To be prepared, to know what to accu- 
mulate, at the long-term-bargain-bottom, 
means grasping the opportunity of gener- 
ations. 

In these weekly bulletins we shall also 
attempt to indicate the important trading 
swings. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points 
are absolutely essential to the investor. 
Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. 
That is why waiting and watching has 
resulted in building up most of the large 
fortunes made in Wall Street. It would 
require page after page of space to re- 
print the many letters of appreciation of 
this now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 
who welcome technical data and a gen- 
eral diagnosis of profit prospects. While 








W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow” sent 

complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 

Says: “The most pact i 
philosophy I have ever read.” 








they await opportunities they need pro- 
tection from Wall Street emotionalism. 

Now, to help you in your personal 
problems, we have created our Contact 
Service to replace our newspaper com- 
ments. The annual fee (for 52 weeks), 
for the present, is only twenty-five dol- 
lars, or five dollars for advice covering 
the next seven weeks of the current 
critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to all our clients from coast to coast, 
including those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading guidance. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated my "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says . . .” is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 
trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has fore- 
seen all the important market changes. 

“The value of our ‘Roystone Says .. . 
is in the fact that the writer is not afraid 
to say what he thinks, and he is usually, 
indeed, almost invariably right. 

“Followers all over America look upon 
Roystone as the most reliable long-term 
market diagnostician among the many 
good Wall Street technicians.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in Wall Street. When you send check, be 
sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
our famous 27 Safety-Rules for Investors 
and Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest 
Hills 38, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931). Consultation appointments $25. 
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WALL STREET 


Public Utilities: 
A Survey of Their Future 


The electric and gas industry influ- 
ences nearly every aspect of American 
life, either directly or indirectly. In 
order to bring into proper relation the 
importance and vastness of this enter- 
prise, the nationwide investment firm of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
has prepared a searching survey en- 
titled: “Utrirrres—1945.” It reveals 
that nearly 29 million homes are illu- 
minated by electric energy and that, 
coincidentally, over 18 million U. S. 
families are literally “cooking with gas” 
—this, in addition to all the other serv- 
ices both gas and electric power provide 
in our national life. 





UTILITIES -1945 





UTILITIES—1M5: A giant still growing 


Fascinating and factual “UTILITIEs 
—1945” details the vastness of this 
enterprise and also reveals how it has 
grown and influenced the growth of eco- 
nomic and social life. Coupled with a 
tribute to the courage and imagination 
which made the development of this 
great industry possible is a_level- 
headed assessment of past and present 
management. “Utititres—1945” goes 
on to consider the effects of govern- 
ment regulation as well as prospects for 
further Federal and municipal compe- 
tition. 

Included, too, is an estimate of future 
prospects and favorable and unfavor- 
able aspects of the industry as a whole. 
Finally, “Utititres—1945” offers pro- 
spective investors detailed factual anal- 
yses of 24 operating and 19 holding 
companies. 

Readerswill find “Utmirtres—1945”* 
as interesting and timely as today’s 
best-seller—a survey that will prove of 
lasting value as a source of information 
about an industry which has played and 
will continue to play a vital role in the 
lives of American citizens. 





*Your copy of “Urmrrres—i945” will be sent 
without cost or obligation. Address your request to 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & e, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. : . 
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Stock Market Outlook 
By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS 


September § October § November § December : January March 


Last month’s 6% setback in indus- 
trial average represents market's at- 
tempt to discount pending collapse of 
Hitler. This move compares with 8% 
reaction in mid-1943 reflecting liqui- 
dation of Mussolini. 

Modest selling in individual stocks 
has probably eliminated many weak 
stockholders who would otherwise be 
likely sellers later, when “surprise” 
news of peace in Europe breaks. In- 
deed, real surprise may lie in small 
volume of belated liquidation and in 
speed of price-recovery, following V-E 
Day. 

Recent strength in investment-grade 
equities (Union Carbide, Westing- 
house, for example) provides good 
leadership. Moreover, buoyancy in 
such groups as railroads and aircrafts 
reveals that “war” stocks view ap- 
proaching peace with confidence. 

Looming defeat of Germany has in- 
creased political pressure for easing 





heavy tax burden. New bill in Con- 
gress would cut corporate excess prof- 
its tax from 95% to 65% when Ger- 
many folds; bill also would repeal 
these taxes entirely and reduce indi- 
vidual income taxes 20% when Japan 


’ surrenders. 


Action of bond market augurs well 
for equities. High-grade bonds stand 
adamant, at historically high prices, 
reflecting record low interest rates and 
prospect of their maintenance indef- 
initely. 

Despite unattractively low yields 
available on high-grade bonds, nu- 
merous common stocks of good qual- 
ity still provide handsome returns 
from reasonably secure dividends. 
Several outstanding examples yielding 
54%)% to 7%: Shell Union Oil, Pacific 
Gas & Electric, Freeport Sulphur, 
American Telephone, Pacific Lighting, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Atchison, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 





MARQUETTE 


Pere Marquette Railway Company 


Adividend of $1.25 per share on PRIOR PREFERENCE 
STOCK will be paid May 1, 1945, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business April 5, 1945, in payment 
of the accumulated dividend on said stock at the rate of 
5% per annum from November 1, 1937, to January 31, 
1938, inclusive. Transfer books will not close. 
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Congratulations 

George M. Moffett has been elected 
chairman, a new office, of Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., and Morris Sayre 
has been elected president. 

James F. Cavagnaro has been ap- 
pointed senior vice-president of the 
Transamerica Corp. 

Major Allan A. Ryan has been elect- 
ed chairman of the board of Royal 
Typewriter Co., of which his late fath- 
er, Allan A. Ryan, was once president, 
and which his grandfather, Thomas 
Fortune Ryan, founded in 1904. 

T. Reed Vreeland, son of the late 
Herbert Harold Vreeland, has been 
elected a director of the Royal Type- 
writer Co. 

Don G. Mitchell has been elected a 
director of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc. 

G. F. Ashby, executive vice-president 
of Union Pacific Railroad, has been 
elected a director. 

Raymond P. Lansing, vice-president 


of Bendix Aviation Corp., has been 


elected a director. 

Peter Guy Evans has become a 
partner ‘of Janis, Bruell & Evans, ac- 
countants and tax consultants. 

Ellis L. Spray has been elected a 
vice-president of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., in charge 
of elevator and air-conditioning activi- 
ties. 

* 


Save Paper! 


PaPER is a weapon of war. Over 700,- 
000 different war items are wrapped, 
packaged, labeled, tagged or made 
from paper or container board. The 
stepped-up tempo of war in the Pacific, 
with its requirements for double and 
triple packing for protection against 
weather, insects, etc., will boost mili- 
tary needs to enormous heights. 

Most of us are aware that there is 
a paper shortage. Few people seem to 
be fully aware of its acuteness. Right 
now, paper is a Number 1 war ma- 
terial shortage. So please—save paper! 
Save every scrap! Here’s how you can 
help: 

1. When you and your friends are 
through with each issue of ForRBEs, 
see that it’s turned into paper salvage 
channels. 

2. Look over your attic and cellar 
and salvage every old magazine‘ or 
newspaper you can find. 

3. Remember that paper is vital to 
victory—don’t waste a shred of it. 
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HOW MANY OF YOUR STOCKS 
ARE IN 


THIS LIST? 


Strong chart positions are held by 108 issues listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. This compilation is published in a current 
STOCK TREND BULLETIN. 


603 Do Not Measure Up 
108 Are in Buy Positions 


It represents the final result of an exhaustive study by our staff 
of 711 such charts. Every one of the 108 issues appears in good 
position to advance. 


A HEDGE-FREE 
MARKET STATEMENT 


A hedge-free opinion of the market as a whole accompanies this 
specific stock tabulation. 


CORN — WHEAT — RYE — OATS 


are also discussed in the STOCK TREND BULLETIN. As in 
the case of the stock market discussions, comments and recom- 
mendations are specific and free of “weasel words.” 


PLAN NOW FOR 
YOUR FINANCIAL FUTURE 


The period ahead will witness the close of the war and the 
Reconversion Period. In the very near future, financial trends 
will be set in motion which, if taken advantage of, may make it 
possible for you to build an independent future for yourself. 
Now is the time to back up your judgment with the direct help 
that you can obtain from these STOCK TREND BULLETINS. 


To new readers only we will send FREE the above list, plus 
charts and analyses of THREE LOWER-PRICED STOCKS 
which have been singled out as currently in buy positions. 


ALL FREE WITH THIS COUPON 


Gentlemen: 


Send me free, without any obligation, the list of 108 “Buy” issues, 
plus charts and analyses of three low-priced stocks, plus the next 
two STOCK TREND BULLETINS. I certify that I have never 
before received a free or special price STOCK TREND TRIAL 
OFFER. 
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STOCK TREND SERVICE 


Div. F-415 Third National Bank = 
Springfield 3 Massachusetts 
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THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY COMPANY 


OPERATIONS DURING 1944 


In 1944, as in 1943, the operations of the C & O were 
linked closely with the prosecution of the war. 

All demands of the government for transportation were 
met—where, when and under the conditions requested, in- 
cluding the movement of large numbers of troops, prisoners 
of war, great quantities of military matériel, ammunition 
and supplies, and hospitalized veterans returning from the 
fronts. 


The greatest volume contribution of the C & O to the con- 
duct of the war was its principal peacetime function — the 
moving of coal from mine to destination. 


In 1944, every mine on the C & O lines was able to ship 
its product the day it was brought above ground, No mine- 
worker lost a single day’s work for lack of a C & O car to 
take his output. 


REVENUE AND PROFIT 


Most of the railroads, in 1944, had a year of greater traffic 
volume, larger operating revenues—and lower profits. C & O 
operating revenues were up 3.85 per cent over 1943. At the 
same time, operating expenses increased 18.97 per cent, 
chiefly because of added costs of handling the increased vol- 
ume of traffic, higher cost of labor and materials, and in- 
creased amortization charges. As a result, net income after 
taxes was off 12.81 per cent (as compared with a general 
average decline in net income after taxes for all Class I 
roads of 24 per cent). 

Major factors affecting 1944 earnings and the earnings 
outlook for 1945 are outside the C & O’s control. Others flow 
directly from the war, and the dense traffic volume resulting 
from it. 

Labor costs alone last year were almost $10 million more 
than in 1943. Price increases in materials, fuel and supplies 


were substantial. Retirements, depreciation and amortiza- 
tion charges on new equipment, and road improvements made 
to enable the C & O to meet the war demands put upon it, 
increased $4,005,402—and will increase further in 1945. 


Yet there is no compensating rise in the price of the trans- 
portation sold, The ICC suspended freight rate increases, 
which it had previously authorized and, over the protest of 
the carrie®s, ordered the continuance of this rate suspension 
until January 1, 1946. 


Taxes will take almost two-thirds of every dollar of net 
income earned before taxes in 1944, The excess profits tax 
will take 95 cents out of every net income dollar in excess 
profits tax brackets (subject to a 10-per-cent postwar 
credit). 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


C & O’s management believes that one of its obligations is 
to take aggressive steps to meet the intensified postwar com- 
petition by contributing to the development of improved and 
more efficient technology, designs and methods. It has ex- 
panded the scope of its technological research and develop- 
ment program, and will put into operation the world’s first 
coal-burning, steam-turbine-powered, electrically driven 
locomotives. Chesapeake & Ohio believes these locomotives 
constitute a distinct improvement both in technology and 
economy of maintenance over all existing types of steam 
and Diesel road locomotives. Exceptionally well suited to 
hauling fast troop trains, these locomotives of revolution- 
ary design, will ultimately power a new C & O streamlined 
passenger train, to be built when materials become available. 


Because of their tremendous war accomplishments, the 
railroads deserve well of the American people and of their 
legislative representatives—to the end that they may con- 
tribute as mightily to the realization of a strong postwar 
economy as they are doing to the successful prosecution of 
the war. 




































































Increase or : 
1944 1943 Decrease I n B r 1 e f 
Our income came from the following sources: 1944 1943 1942 
Revenues from hauling coal and coke P 
freight cs ie te NA $118,095,390 $114,460,378 $ 3,685,017—I Operating Revenues... 217 209 182 
Revenues from hauling other freight......... 66,781,822 64,667,766 = 2,113,556—I (MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
Revenues from carrying passengers.......... 23,506,847 21,669,414 1,837,433—I Operating Expenses... 137 115 95 
an ane tion — — : 8,152,689 7,714,982 437,707—I (MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
nt from equ nt u y others, leas s ° © ’ 
amounts paid to OthErs..........cccceeccoeeen 6,117,586 6,059,731 57,855—I Operating Ratio seeeeese 63.2% 55.2% 52.5% 
Dividends from stocks OWNE4G..............-.--- 989,141 849,084 140,057—I Net Operating 
Other income from non-railroad operations 978,224 1,046,360 68,136—D Revenues .................. 80 93 86 
Total $224,621,199 $216,467,710 $ 8,153,489-—I (MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
. R TOS cccuschciceevecatisiee 51 61 50 
~~ disposed of our income as poe rt ee ge lst a gg A (MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
ages 0,618,715 70,754,§ -868,512 
Materials, supplies, and fuel..................... ” ” 27,668,892  22:818.293  5.350,599—I Net Income ................ 27 31 33 
Railway tax accruals, other than federal (MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
income and excess profits tax... 12,816,760 11,684,007 682,753—I Dividends .................... a7 27 27 
_ to ~ yy ——. (MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
er companies, an ndividuais itor : 
services and expense 5,880,716 8,647,584 —2,188,132—I Revenue Ton Miles...... 28,743 27,548 25,556 
Rentals and expenses paid for facilities (MILLIONS ) 
used Jeiatty with others, less amounts Revenue Per 
rece SUE SEINE \chideetabinaniinhdineianaten 4,552,104 4,071,803 480,301—I i 
Interest on Funded Debt. 7,058,857 7,296,452 242,595—D | a an tas on eas on 
Other interest 4,910 51,639 46,729—D 
Depreciation, amortization, and retire- Wages Sediiebhebebesbessscncces 81 71 60 
ID siicainitieeians . 20,896,060 16,390,658 4,005,402—1 (MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
Total $158,442,014 $1386,165,889 $22,276,676—1 Earnings Per 
Net income before federal income and Common Share........ 3.57 4.04 4.25 
excess profits taxes $ 66,179,185 $ 80,802,871 $14,128,186—D (DOLLARS) , 
Federal income and excess profits taxes.... $8.838,190 48,943,691 10,105,501—-D Taxes Per 
Net I : 27,840,995 $ 31,858,680 $ 4,017,685—D Common Share ........ 6.69 7.92 6.53 
. e.° . DOLLARS 
Disposition of the Net Income was as follows: A ey 
Appropriations for Sinking and other Dividends Per 
Reserve Funds oo.cccccccccccssscsecssssseeeeeo . $ 601,715 $ 506,548 $ 4,833—D Common Share ........ 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Dividends paid on Preference Stock, (DOLLARS) 
ae 2. " : —- ——— 457,581 457,581—D Times Fixed 
vidends paid on Common Stock.............. 26,800,739 26,800,739 = cececrccenes 
Balance remaining for other corporate Charges Earned ...... 4,84 5.24 5.11 
RD ME cbeeditbshida dened $8,541 3,593,812 3,555,271—D 











The above are summary excerpts from our current Annual Report. Any stockholder failing to receive 
@ copy of the Report will be furnished one on request to the Secretary, Terminal Tower, Cleveland, O. 
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FACTS ABOUT YOUR 





OUR TOTAL INCOME was about %288 
million, slightly higher than in 1943. 
Less electricity was required: mainly 
because the aluminum plant in Queens 
closed. More gas was sold. More 
steam was sold. (These clean, de- 
pendable, care-free ways of heating 
are popular.) 





WHAT DID INVESTORS EARN? Secur- 
ity holders (whose money made this 
enterprise possible) received an 
amount equivalent to less than 4% 
on the m nt investment of over 
$1,250,000,000. 


REM 


WHO OWNS THIS COMPANY? 148,102 
ple and institutions—to be exact. 
our church, your insurance com- 
pany, your bank, educational insti- 
tutions have some of their money 
invested in our securities. 











ONE BUDGET ITEM HASN'T GONE UP. 
Electricity! Substantial rate reduc- 
tions from 1930 through 1944 are 
saving our electric customers over 32 

illion dollars annually, gas cus- 
tomers over 3 million dollars . . . in 
the face of taxes which rose from $29 
million to above $64 million. (As 
businessmen we’re sort of proud of 
that record!) 
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NEW YORK IS THE LARGEST manufac- 
ene in the country? TRUE! 
New York is unique, too, in that 
activity is divided among many thou- 
sands of small and large plants. 
Hence there should be little slow- 
down here when war ends. (Unlike 
other areas where great war spurts 
took place.) 


CONSOLIDATED 


WEW YORK BIGGEST WAR 
PRODUCTION city 1M US: 






TOOLS OF WAR FORGED HERE, From 
et-propelled planes to bayonets— 
rom battleships to jungle rations— 

New York plants pour out weapons 

of war. Wartime requirements are one 

reason our maintenance expenses ran 
some 8} million dollars higher than 
the year before. (Equipment had to 
be run abnormally long. Materials 
cost more. Higher wages and sub- 
stantial overtime swelled the figures.) 


SAY! LISTEN 
70 TH1S= 








NO COMPLAINT: just a fact. We pay 
taxes to the city on many thousan 
of manholes. Altogether our taxes 
last year ran to 64.5 million dollars. 
Stated another way, over 22¢ of every 
dollar of your bill for service went out 
for taxes. 


We think these items will interest you. But we do sot forget that our main job—like yours—is helping to win the war. 


GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY—1944 REPORT 





REMEMBER THE HURRICANE? Hit here 
at 95 miles an hour. Knocked down 
street lamps, electric poles, wires. 
Cost us nearly $650,000 in labor and 
mene to restore service. Some 
storm! 


3831 


BATTING ON UNCLE SAM'S TEAM. 
3,831 employees are in the armed 
services. In addition, two thousand 
of our people are on leave to war in- 
dustries in desperate need of their 
special skills. (Consolidated Edison 
men, for example, have built air and 
naval bases from the frozen Arctic to 
— shores of the Persian 


cf 


WE'LL WELCOME THEM BACK heartily 
—and practically! We’re entitled to 
offer returning servicemen jobs as 
ood as they left. We plan to do 
tter for them. So we’ve established 
a staff to fit veterans into jobs with 
special consideration of their new 
skills, experience and knowledge. 


* 


— 
— 
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RETIRED. Last year we paid some 
$1,100,000 in annuities to employees 
retired for age, and $2,200,000 to em- 
ployees retired for disability. 


RAISED. Employees completing peri- 
ods of satisfactory service received 
automatic pay increases under our 
Wage Progression Plan. These and 
merit increases approved by the 
War Labor Board ran to $1,500,000 
annually. 





LOOKING FOR POSTWAR BUSINESS? 
To help local industry obtain post- 
war work when the time comes, we’ve 
made a survey of manufacturing 
facilities in New York City and West- 
chester. It contains detailed infor- 
mation on products to be made, 
manufacturing resources, plant data. 
(Trade organizations and official 
bodies have this material.) 


EDISON 
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NickeL RaTE Road 


The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company 


URING 1944, the heaviest demands in history were 

made on the nation’s railroads for both freight and 
passenger traffic. In contributing its share to the hauling 
of this load, the passenger, mail and express services of the 
Nickel Plate rose to all-time highs. 


FINANCIAL EXPERIENCE, Operating revenues of the Nickel 
Plate for 1944 were slightly above the previous peak in 
19483—$100,458,548 against $100,093,565. Operating ex- 
eee however, were 11.05 per cent higher—due largely to 

igher wages, increased prices of materials and supplies 
and additional maintenance work undertaken. 


Taxes amounted to $23,173,015—12.77 per cent less than 
in 1943. Accrued taxes for the past three years, however, 
have amounted to $72,600,000 — a sum approximately 25 
per cent of the operating revenues for that period. 


Net income for 1944 was $7,225,924 — compared with 
$9,188,026 in 1943—a decrease of 21.35 per cent. 


1944 DEBT REDUCTION AND REFINANCING. During the year, 
two important financial transactions resulted in the elimina- 
tion of the Company’s 1947 and 1950 maturities and the 
reestablishment of its credit. The first of these was the sale 
of a $10 million five-year collateral note under competitive 
bidding at an interest rate of 1.745 per cent per annum. The 
proceeds, together with treasury cash, were applied to the 
retirement of $15,188,000 of Nickel Plate First Mortgage 
3% per cent bonds. This transaction improved the lien posi- 
tion of the Refunding Mortgage and enabled the Company 
to sell at competitive bidding $42,000,000 of Thirty-Year 
Refunding Mortgage 3% per cent Bonds at 100.529. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the new Bonds will be retired in 
advance of the maturity date through the operation of a 
sinking fund. The proceeds of these bonds, together with 
treasury cash, were applied to the retirement of the $10,000,- 


000 collateral note, $26,058,000 Refunding Mortgage 5% 
per cent Bonds, Series A, due April 1, 1974, and $6,500,000 
Toledo, St. Louis and Western Railroad Company First 
Mortgage 4 per cent bonds due April 1, 1950. Because these 
transactions were not completed until after the end of 1944, 
they are not reflected in the financial statements for the 
year 1944, 


The Company’s mortgage debt now consists of a single 
Refunding Mortgage which is a first lien on all the Com- 
pany’s 1,659 miles of road owned and other property. There 
are now outstanding under this mortgage the new bonds 
and $59,875,000 of 4% per cent Bonds due in 1978. Total 
debt, including equipment obligations, has been reduced to 
$118,553,917, a net reduction since 1936 of $41,789,984, or 
26 per cent. 


Compared with 1936 fixed charges of $7,502,000, annual 
fixed charges at the completion of the refunding operations 
above described will be approximately $4,660,000. The 4% 
per cent Bonds of 1978 are callable at 102 and it is expected 
that plans for refunding them at a lower interest rate may 
be developed in the near future. 

A total of approximately $8,600,000 in cash from the Com- 
pany’s treasury has been used or deposited for payment of the 
bonds and note and interest thereon to the redemption dates, 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE. The Company has expended from 
treasury funds more than $6,000,000 on road improvements 
since the beginning of 1941. At the close of the year 1944 
the Company’s property was in good serviceable condition. 
The improvement program included the rebuilding and 
strengthening of bridges and the enlargement of engine re- 
pair facilities to make possible the operation over all of the 
Company’s heavy traffic lines of the heavy freight locomo- 
tives acquired in recent years. The program has also in- 
cluded the installation of centralized traffic control at certain 
strategic points on the line, the construction 

and lengthening of passing sidings and yard 





SOURCES AND DISPOSITION OF INCOME 


tracks at various locations, and the construc- 
tion of a complete west-bound classification 
yard at Frankfort, Indiana. 





1944 1943 
Our income came from the following sources: 
Revenues from hauling merchandise freight $ 86,450,580.99 $ 87,022,207.89 














$ 571,626.40—D 


In addition to the road improvements, the 
Company has expended $20,713,732 since the 
beginning of 1941 for the following new 
equipment: 55 freight locomotives, 10 Diesel 
switching engines, 3,548 freight cars, and 


Increase or 
Decrease 








Revenues from hauling coal and coke freight 7,470,402.66 7,952,891.97 482,489.31—D n r r 
Revenues from carrying passengers............ .  4,661,217.52  8,891,892.00 1,269,325.52—I other miscellaneous equipment, all of which 
Other transportation | rev 1,876,347.28 1,726,573.90 160,378.58 had been received and placed in operation at 
ividends from stoe 900,739.60 1,193,924. »185.00— the end of 1944. Against certain of these 
i -rai i ; ,684.98—D - - - - 
Other income from non-railroad operations 507,940.08 516,625.06 : = a ~ units, $12,681,010 of equipment obligations 


Total $101,867,228.13 $101,804,114.92 





We disposed of our income as follows: 


Wages $ 36,401,487.16 $ 33,742,561.80 
Materials, supplies and fuel 14,363,951.59 12,656,797.03 
Railway tax accruals other than Federal in- 




















$2,658,925.36—I 


were outstanding as of December 31, 1944; 
the difference of approximately $8,032,722 
was supplied from the Company’s treasury. 
In addition, the Company had on order at 
that time for 1945 delivery, 500 freight cars, 


1,707,154.56—I 





p come and excess profits taxes... 4,484,015.20  4,064,020.19 369,995.01—I 5 ieaeeae enre, Wedchelite-ten wreekind 
aymen con rs, ions, other , “ars, t 
companies and individuals for services derricks, which are estimated to cost approx- 
pp 
pani exp ee 3,515,263.71 $,072,117.67 448,146.04—I imately $2,030,000. 
n or equipment 0. ers y us, eae . 
plese amounts received from others. 4,768,678.74 5,100,810.84 _881,631.60—D These additions and improvements wrt 
ntals and expenses paid for facilities been an important factor in making possible 
used jointly with others, less amounts : 
received from others 1,287,451.18 977,814.45 259,636.73‘ the_transportation of a record volume of 
Interest on Funded Debt 6.280,871.78 5,587,098.32 806,726.59—D traffic over the Nickel Plate during the war. 
er in 599.86 5,682.31 917.55— tsps : : 
Depreciation, amortization and retirements —_5,882,485.01 _-4,909,687.29 __972,797.72—I Along = a} Mey 0 a < 
Total $_75,902,804.18 $ 70,116,089.40 _$5,786,214,78—I measures designed to help win the war, the 








Net income before Federal income and 
excess profits taxes 25,964,923.95 


7 $1,688,025.52 
Federal income and excess profits taxes... 18,739,000.00 


22,500,000.00 





Company has been preparing to deal effec- 
tively with the many problems that will con- 
front the road after the war. Among the 


5,723,101.57—D 
3,761,000.00—D 





Net Income $ 7,225,923.95 $ 9,188,025.62 





$1,962,101.57—D 


objectives are freight and passenger services 





Disposition of the Net Income was as follows: 
Appropriations for Sinking and Other 
Reserve Funds 


$ $ 98,852.50 





$ 98,852.50—D 


surpassing in excellence those prevailing be- 
fore the war. Substantial cash expenditures 
for both maintenance and improvements will 





Balance remaining for other corporate 


purposes $ 7,225,923.95 $ 9,089,173.02 $1,863,249.07—D 





be required during the next few years to 
bring the railroad up to the desired standard. 


The above are summary excerpts from our current Annual Report. Any stockholder failing to receive 
a copy of the Report will be furnished one on request to the Secretary, Terminal Tower, Cleveland, O. 
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Investment Pointers 


A Long-Term Forecast 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


VERY interesting chart has been 
A prepared by the New York City 
engineering firm of Corrigan, 
Osburne & Wells, giving a forecast of 
industrial production in the United 
States for the period of 1943 to 1967. 
While, of course, no one can look too 
far ahead and be sure of what is likely 
to occur, I believe this study repre- 
sents a careful, intelligent effort. 
(Readers may secure a copy by writ- 
ing this firm at 60 East 42nd Street). 
The forecast indicates a minor per- 
riod of reduced industrial activity 
when the war in Germany ends, fol- 
lowed by a replacement boom of three 
years. It is predicted that a Republican 
President will be elected in 1948 and 
that there will be a primary post-war 
depression for the following two years. 
It is then anticipated that a world re- 
habilitation boom will last throughout 
the 1950’s, followed by a ten-year de- 
pression in the 1960’s, during which 
there will be outbursts of radicalism 
in this country, with government in 
business again, more emphatically than 
ever. It says that the upsurge of Re- 
publican confidence will speed the re- 
covery from the 1949 depression and 
initiate the greatest prosperity period 
in United States industrial history. 
It might well be that the forecast 
made by this engineering firm will 
prove to be fairly accurate as a whole. 
I suggest that readers keep it in mind. 


STOCKS RECOMMENDED 


I call .attention to Swirt INTER- 
NATIONAL, which should have excellent 
possibilities when our relations with 
Argentina become ironed out, as I as- 
sume they will in due time. This com- 
pany is the largest unit in the South 
American meat packing industry. More 
than 25% of the total imports of beef, 
mutton and lamb into Great Britain 
are supplied by this company. Finances 
are strong, working capital amounting 
to about $30,000,000. There are no 
capital obligations, except 1,500,000 
shares of stock. Dividend, ranging 
from $2.00 to $2.50, has been paid 
for many years. Last year’s earnings 
were $2.98 per share. 
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CARPENTER STEEL makes _high- 
priced specialty steels, principally high 
alloy, high speed tool and stainless 
grades. The company’s capital is small, 
consisting of 360,000 shares, with 
nothing ahead of it. The net working 
capital at the end of last June was 
equal to $22 a share. Last year’s divi- 
dend, $2.25. Earnings on a small issue 
of this type could be large and the 
stock contains interesting speculative 
possibilities. 

BROOKLYN Union Gas continues to 
be very attractive, in my opinion. Last 
year, earnings were $2.73 a share. 
Funded debt was reduced from $48,- 
000,000 to $42,000,000. Book value 
was $51 a share. Allowing for the sav- 
ings and interest charges, due to re- 
cent refinancing, I believe the earn- 
ings this year will exceed $3 a share. 
Moreover, post-war earnings should 
be helped by lower taxes. On this 
basis, I believe the chances are that 
the present dividend of $1 will be in- 
creased to $1.50 or $2.00. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Baruch on Prosperity 


SPEAKING out straight from the shoul- 
der on America’s peacetime outlook, 
Bernard Baruch, 75-year-old financier 
(see page 14), is now confidently pre- 
dicting a period of prosperity that will 


last for at least five years after the - 


war, 

“There will be more work in the 
U. S. than there will be hands with 
which to do it,” he insists. ° 

Baruch contends that this period of 
prosperity will take place “no matter 
what is done or not done. What hap- 
pens after,” he says, “depends on the 
peace the big boys are preparing for 
us now.” 

The job outlook for Gls, therefore, 
he regards as exceedingly bright. But 
he makes this significant comment: 
The veteran “should be protected from 
super-salesmanship designed to sell 
him everything from a piece of useless 
property to a used car.” 


——————— 
STOCKS 


Most Favored 


for New Advance 


SPECIAL UNITED OPINION 
A report, newly prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommend 
by leading financial authorities for 
market appreciation. 

Common stock buying advices 
of more than fifteen advisory 
services have nate aS 
the preparation of this valuable 
' ccntannaadadie from no 
other source. 


A copy ef this exclusive report 
will be sent without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-63 FREE! 
UNITED BuSINESS SERVICE 








210 iN re Boston 16, Mass. 
Would you like te 


WHAT check your invest- 

INVESTMENT ment strategy with 

that of Babson’s? 

vertisement, send it 

- to us with a list 

Ni O W e own. We'll tell you 

whether our strategy is to Hold or Switch. 
BABSON’S REPORTS 

Incorporated 


POLICY If so, clip this ad- 

ef 7 securities you 

No cost or obligation. Write Dept. F-26. 
BABSON PARK 57, MASS. 














IS THERE ANOTHER 
“HAPPY HUNTING GROUND” 
AHEAD? 


When the current period of war-crisis-uncertainty 
is ended, will the stock market present another 
opportunity for substantial profits such as have 
been made during past two years? In the next 
several issues ‘of the GARTLEY FORECAST, 
Mr. Gartley is marshalling the various factors 
that are setting the stage for future profits. Every 
investor should read the next six issues of the 
GARTLEY FORECAST. They may be had as a 
trial subscription at the special reduced price 
e-. ; . ‘ $30 


H.M.GARTLEY, Inc., 76 William St., N.Y.C. 











The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential. 
value to the reader 

















Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


AM convinced that when confidence 
has been established amongst all 
nations of the world, the present 
capacity of industrial countries will 
not be sufficient to satisfy the demand. 
—OskaR SEMPELL. 


If a man’s curve of efficiency is 
ascending at 45, and keeps on ascend- 
ing just after that period, it may well 
move upward for his whole life; but 
if there is a turn downward at 45 he 
will never recover. 

—Dr. NicHotas Murray BuTLer. 


Great ability without discretion 
comes almost invariably to a tragic 
end. —GAMBETTA. 


Speeches that are measured by the 
hour will die with the hour. 
—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


The thoughts that come often un- 
sought, and, as it were, drop into the 
mind, are commonly the most valuable 
of any we have, and therefore should 
be secured, because they seldom return 
again. —LockE. 


Laws are not invented; they grow 
out of circumstances. —AZARIAS. 


Book love, my friends, is your pass 
to the greatest, the purest and the 
most perfect pleasure that God has pre- 
pared for His creatures. It lasts when 
all other pleasures fade. It will support 
you when all other recreations are 
gone. It will last you until .your death. 
It will make your hours pleasant to 
you as long as you live. 

—ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Prejudice, which sees what it 
pleases, cannot see what is plain. 


—A. DeVERE. 


An employee first learns to respect, 
then to honor, and finally, to love the 
executive who is strict, but just; firm, 
but kind—and this is the executive 
who. will draw out of his men the very 
best there is in them. 

—ApAMs’s IMPRESSIONS. 


The solid foundations of any organ- 
ization are laid by men who know how 
to overcome obstacles. Trials and trib- 
ulations, of themselves, don’t count so 
much as does the achievement in over- 
coming them. Some people find more 
satisfaction in telling about the hard- 
ships they encountered than they do 
in getting done the job they have to do. 

—Tue Pick-Up. 


This is a world of action, and not 
for moping and droning in. 
—DICKENS. 


Goodness thinks no ill where no ill 
seems. —MILTON. 


If, in any office, store, shop or fac- 
tory, everybody “hustles up” when the 
boss comes around, there must be 
something wrong with the boss. 

—Wu. J. H. Boetcker. 


People who never had enough thrift 
and forethought to buy and pay for 
property in the first place seldom have 
enough to keep property up after they 
have gained it in some other way. 

—Tuomas Nixon CARVER. 


Joy is spiritual prosperity. That 
motto above your desk—“Smile!” 
How did that ever get into so many 
business offices? Does a smile help 
business? Try it. Joy makes the face 
shine, and he that hath a merry heart 


_ hath a continual feast—W. C. Isetr. 


We are all manufacturers—making 
good, making trouble or making ex- 
cuses. —H. V. Apotr. 





A TEXT 
The Lord shall reward the 


doer of evil according to his 
wickedness.—II SAMUEL 3:39. 


Sent in by E. H. Sornberger, La 
Salle, Ill. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











All mankind is divided into three 
classes: Those that are immovable, 
those that are movable, and those that 
move. —ARABIAN PROVERB. 


Be sure of the foundation of your 
life. Know why you live as you do. Be 
ready to give a reason for it. Do not, 
in such a matter as life, build an opin- 
ion or custom on what you guess is 
true. Make it a matter of certainty and. 
science. —Tuomas Starr Kine. 


Don’t leave an impression that is 
bigger than you are. Shadow boxers 
never score a knockout. 

—TuHE CoLeaTe Chock. 


In science, read by preference the 
newest works; in literature, the oldest. 
The classics are always modern. 

—Lorp Lytton. 


Too many of us, despite new know/l- 
edge, tend to worship a God of the 
past, who does not talk with our con- 
temporaries. The real God is at work 
in all movements of men and nations 
of our generations and He is the One 
in whom we should believe. 

—Tuomas M. CarruTtuers, D.D. 


Most business problems require 
common sense rather than legal refer- 
ence. They require good judgment and 
honesty of purpose rather than refer- 
ence to the courts. 

—Epwarp N. Hurtey. 


When a fellow thinks he is putting 
it over on the boss, the boss is not 
thinking of putting him over others to 
boss. —C. K. ANDERSON. 


The athlete or actor or statesman 
must make each undertaking a credit 
to past standing. So must the manu- 
facturer. So must the merchant. 

—TuHE Kopak SALESMAN. 


Don’t flatter yourself that friendship 
authorizes you to say disagreeable 
things to your intimates. The nearer 
you come into relation with a person, 
the more necessary do tact and cour- 
tesy become. Except in cases of neces- 
sity, which are rare, leave your friend 
to learn unpleasant things from his 
enemies; they are ready enough to 
tell him. —Ho.MEs. 


* 
In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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The immense storehouse of all- 
purpose bituminous coal and the many 
other natural resources of West Virginia 
have been a vital factor in our Nation's 
war effort. Yet, the full potentialities 
of this productive state can be realized 
only in times of peace. West Virginia 
welcomes new industry and men with 
vision who look forward to the increas- 
ingly important role this State is des- 
tined to play in the industrial future 
of America. 
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Clarence W. Meadows 
Governor of West Virginia 


West Virginia is 
justly proud of her 
historical importance, 
as well as her mineral 
wealth. Through her valleys 
and over her hills and moun- 
tains wound the Indian trails 
which were used by America’s 
Pioneers. West Virginia's Freemen 
defended the ‘‘back door’’ of the 
embryonic United States during 
the American Revolution. 
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Top ranking producer of all the United States, 
more than one-fourth of the Nation's total output 
of bituminous coal is mined in West Virginia — 
“‘Treasure Chest’’ in the Appalachians and gate- 
way to the West. Natural gas, oil, brines, lime- 
stone, water and forest products are available 
in quantity. 

West Virginia is attractive to the chemical 
industry, to manufacturers of glass, glassware, 
iron and steel. Well-located sites for new industry 
are available. The rugged beauty of her moun- 
tains, living conditions and recreation facilities 
are compelling assets of the state. 


A pioneer that blazed a steel trail across this 
empire of Fuel Satisfaction, Norfolk and Western 
main line rails today span southern West Virginia 
from border to border, and connect the state with 
the Eastern Seaboard at the great Port of Norfolk, 
Va., and with the Middle West at Cincinnati and 
Columbus, Ohio. Other lines provide fast, effi- 
cient service to the North and the South. 

With West Virginia, the Norfolk and Western 
looks forward to the postwar years of greater oppor- 
tunity, steady development, and new progress in 
the state. For accurate data on this vigorous 
Commonwealth, write: Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Department, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke 17, Va. 
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